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THE:OPENING#SESSION. 
Tue period of speculation and uncertainty is almost at an end; on 
Thursday next her Majesty will open Parliament, and then must 
follow a series of explanations of all the mysteries that have so per- 
plexed politicians, not with the “fear of change,” but its actual 
occurrence. The Premier will have to explain why, with a majority, 
stronger in numbers than any Minister for the last twenty years, he 
suddenly broke up a Government that enjoyed respect abroad, sup- 
port at home, peace, and a surplus revenue: with all this, the 
Ministry foundered all at once, like 

Ships that have gone down at sea, 

When Heaven was all tranquility. 

The pilot who yielded in the calm, but who may even yet 
‘weather the storm,” will be obliged to render some account of the 
occurrence. His rival, who was called at so short a notice to 
the temporarily abandoned helm, must also explain why he could 
not manage the vessel—why he failed even to enlist a crew ; 
whether it was squabbles among the officers, or differences about 
the “provision” department—all must come out. The oracles 
must find a tongue, and with words of authority quiet and set at 
rest those ambigus voces, which have too long occupied the public 
ear with so many rumours, and most of them false ones. Intense 
will be the expectation when the Premier rises with his 
narrative of the past; often have we admired his unrivalled 
ability of statement, - telling no more than he wishes to reveal, 
and yet wearing throughout such an air of candour and open- 
ness, as if, being among friends, he need use no reserve. Often, 
and in great difficulties, has he silenced discontent among his 
friends, and disarmed or mollified the rancour of opposition. The 
Income Tax, the Tariff, the Irish Colleges, the rescinding of the 
vote on the Factory Question—what prudence and dexterity were 
required to carry through all these measures! But not in any 
crisis of his past career was he called out to make a larger demand 
on all his powers than in that which awaits him in the opening ses- 
sion. Look at the proceedings of the great number of meetings of 
the agricultural interest which have lately been held;“with few 
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exceptions, harsh, indeed, has been the language used with respect 
to him; only one topic has called forth stronger invective, and that 
is the League. His resignation of office has awakened suspicion 
among the bulk of the counties, and the fears of the constituencies 
will compel the representatives to stand aloof, to be chary of 
proffers of support, to turn the smiles with which they have been 
wont to regard the Treasury Bench into 
A brow 

Sullen as that of Saturn, when he sits 

Apart and frowning on the births of men. 

The cheers will be less loud and less frequent, and there will be 
all the signs painfully visible of the constraint inevitable among a 
body estranged from its chief. By what eloquence can all this 
suspicion be changed to cordiality, this discontent into confidence? 
The words of Mercury and the songs of Apollo might almost fail 
in accomplishing the task; and yet, judging from past achieve- 
ments, we have a strong belief that Peel will effect the little less 
than miracle. The landed interest will be compelled to see and to 
acknowledge that their best hopes must still repose in him, and 
hereafter it is not unlikely that something like regret will be felt, 
perhaps even expressed, at the hasty invective that has been poured 
out against him for intentions which it is not known that he enter- 
tains, and a policy which, as it has not yet been declared, none are 
able to explain, or with justice to condemn. 

And the declaration of that policy! Hard as it may be to ex- 
plain the past, so as to remove misgivings, far more difficult will it 
be to lay down the course of the future, so as to afford satisfaction. 
How reconcile to any alterations those who have protested against 
all—even the slightest! Here is the pinch of the question; but, if 
it is seen to be impossible to overcome the difficulty, we have no 
doubt it will be evaded. The men of the most extreme opinions on 
any question are generally a minority: these it will be impossible 
to persuade; and, in all probability, their opposition will be dis- 
regarded, and the necessary support will be furnished from the 
moderate Conservatives and that portion of the Whig landed inte- 
rest who advocate Protection, 
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UNIFORM OF THE BRITISH MILITIA.—(SEE NEXT PAGE. ) 
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But even among this consenting section of friends, what per- 
plexities will not arise! They will say, like Othello in his hours of 
doubt and suspicion—“I think thou’rt honest, and I think thou art 
not.” Their minds will be in a constant change from fear to hope, 
and back again. They look on the past through a long series of 
years, and during the whole period, who could be a better champion 
of their cause ; and they ask themselves—is it possible that all these 
declarations and exertions are now to go for nothing? And then 
will come over them a most painful sense of their helplessness ; the 
man whom they at once trust and fear, has made himself the only 
possible leader , his own abilities have placed him beyond rivalry, 
their confidence has given him that position so long that no one 
has arisen able to take it. The great tree has overshadowed 
and prevented the growth of all the shrubs in its vicinity 
They have no “other of his fathom ;” they are, like lesser spirits, 
compelled to obey the great magician. “ Ariel and all his qua- 
lity ” were tasked to the “strong bidding” of Prospero ; but it was 
not without occasional murmurings ; and, at such times, the holder 
of the staff of power reminds his servitor of past obligations, of the 
“torments that he did free him from,” not omitting, also, threats 
of returning him to that former state, with addition of suffering. 
The Premier released his party from the “torments” of Opposition 
in which they had remained, like Ariel in the cloven pine; can 
they do less, asks the Conservative Prospero, than perform my will? 
And then come indistinct threats of exile from the sunny side of 
the official world—a return to former punishment; and not only 
threats, but an actual step made towards fulfilling it. What re- 
mains for those so completely in the power of the commanding 
mind, but, like the repentant spirit of the drama, to promise all 
obedience, and to do all required ? 

To answer thy best pleasure—be’t to fly, 
To dive, to ride upon the curléd clouds, 

To do thee business i’ the veins of the earth 
When it is bak’d with frost ! 

They are under an overwhelming necessity. It is useless now to 
repent—if reflection takes that turn—that they should have so 
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zealously and undoubtingly built up the greatness they must serve. 
Parties can as little read the future as individuals; or many an 
error, seen too late, would be avoided. Had the present state of 
things been anticipated, the Conservatives would never have left 
themselves with no resource—no second Leader to fall back upon, 
The great wealth and vast influence of the Landed Interest must 
have enabled it to c.mmand the services of political talent, had it 
sought and fostered it. But the place was filled by one believed 
fitting in every respect to hold it, and the precaution was not taken, 
A change has come over that Leader ; there is doubt and dismay 
among his followers ; but to whom can they apply ? Some poli- 
tical celebrities could be superseded—for they are party men, and 
little else. Peel cannot, for he has great influence over all parties 
in the House, and almost with all classes out of it. To the fiery 
Stanley, for instance, they could say— 

If I quench thee, thou flaming Minister, 

I can at will thy former light restore 

If it repeut me. 

The prudent, cautious, clear-headed Peel cannot be so set aside, 

or-his place so filled up, for 
Once put out thine, 
Thou cunning’st pattern of excelling nature, 
I know not where is the Promethean heat 
That can thy light relume. 

All these jealousies and fears will soon be seen in active opera- 
tion. They will be a formidable array for the Premier to meet, yet 
met they must be. On all sides there are difficulties ; the “ situa- 
tion” is complicated beyond all precedent ; and though every open- 
ing Session is anticipated with anxiety as to the measures it is to 
bring forth, never, we believe, was that «nxiety wrought to so high 
a pitch as previous to the Session of 1846. 








THE MILITIA. 

The probable embodiment of the Militia having excited very 
considerable interest, our readers may be gratified with a few histo- 
rical particulars of this force. 

The term Militia may be used to denote a body of soldiers raised 
for the detence of a nation; but in Great Britain and Ireland, the 
term is applied particularly to those men who are chosen by ballot 
to serve for a certain number of years, within the limits of these 
realms: that is, the Militia is enrolled only for home service, and 
may be said to constitute a domestic guard. 

In the time of the Saxons, the military force of this country was 
formed by a species of Militia; and every five hydes of land were 
chatged with the equipment of a man for the service. 

After the Norman Conquest of the country, the proprietors of the 
land were compelled, by providing men and arms, in proportion to 
their estates, to contribute to the defence of the realm, in the event 
of a threatened invasion. This Militia seems, at first, to be liable 
to be marched to any part of the Kingdom at pleasure; but, in the 
reign of Edward IIL, it was decreed, by a statute, that no man 
thus raised, should be sent out of his county, except in times of 
public danger. From the reign of Philip and Mary, the lords- 
lieutenant have had the charge, under the Sovereign, of raising 
the Militia in their respective counties. 

In 1641, the Parliament got into its own hands all the mili- 
tary force of the nation; and, in the following year, the two 
houses passed a bill, by which it was decreed that the power over 
the Militia, and also the command of all forts, castles, and garrisons, 
should be vested in commissioners. The King (Charles I.) having 
refused his assent to the bill, the Parliament made a declaration 
that was necessary to put the nation in a posture of defence, and 
immediately issued orders to muster the Militia; on the other hand, 
the King issued commissions of array for a like purpose to some of 
the nobility; and thus commenced that war which desolated the 
country for several years. 

Charles IL. re-established the national Militia on the former foot- 
ing, and vested in himself the chief command; the lords-lieutenant 
of the counties being subordinate to the Sovereign. The property 
liability was then changed: no one who had less than £200 yearly 
income, or less than £2400 in goods (or money) could be compelled 
to furnish a foot soldier: nor could one who did not possess £500 
per annum, or an estate worth £600, be made to provide a man 
for the cavalry. Persons having less property, were required, ac- 
cording to their means, to contribute towards finding a foot or horse 
soldier. The Militia was then mustered and trained, by regiments, 
once a year and during four days: there were other musterings 
and trainings, and each man was compelled to provide himself 
with his own ammunition. These regulations, from their great 
cost, at leng:h ceased to be observed; and the trainings were dis- 
continued in every part of the realm, except the City of London. 

In 1756, under the apprehension of an invasion by a French 
army, a national Militia was again raised and organised under the 
sanction of an Act of Parliament, 39 Geo. II. 

The Militia-laws were repealed in the second year of George IIL., 
when a new Act, regulating the service of the force, was passed; 
and, in the 26th Geo. III, all the previously existing statutes re- 
lating to the force were formed into one law. New regulations, 
however, were made by Acts passed in the 42nd, 5lst, and 52nd 
years of the same reign. 

Many of our readers are, we believe, aware of the fact of an 
official circular having been recently issued from the Horse Guards, 
respecting the probable embodiment of the Militia; and, on such 
account, many vague rumours have found free circulation upon the 
subject. Now, respecting the calling out, it should be recollected 
that the Act of Parliament authorising the ballot for the Militia has 
been suspended many years. ‘The result of this is, that the altera- 
tions in the amount of the population of the country must neces- 
sarily lead to a very different distribution of the quota to be fur- 
nished by each county. It is likely that immediately on the meeting 
of Parliament a bill will be brought in to authorise this measure, 
and the first step then will be to obtain the particulars above 
referred to as a part of the necessary measures for carrying out the 
intention of Parliament. Upon this being done, the ballot for each 
county follows, and then the orders of Government as to the duty 
to be performed. 


We subjoin replies to several Correspondents who have applied 
for infurmation as to the embodiment of the Militia. 

* A Subscriber.”—It is the general belief that the Militia will be 
called out for twenty-eight days only, and for that reason we con- 
tend that it is impossible to make it an efficient force for any 
military purpose whatever. That the same men disciplined as per- 
manent regiments, and then embodied in the Line, make excellent 
soldiers, nv one can dispute. Our Correspondent looks at what it 
is when made a regular force; we spoke of the inutility of placing 
confidence in the training or a few days, 

** A Prussian.” —The Landwehr of Prussia is more like a regular 
army than what we understand in England by a Militia, since 
every Prussian must serve for three years, then for a fortnight in 
each year, for twelve years after that time, and, in case of war, is 
forced at once into the standing army, there being no exemptions 
nor substitutes allowed. The defence of the body first raised by 
this plan only amounts to this—that, in the seven or eight years 
succeeding 1806, the Prussian army was better trained than the one 
beaten at Jena; and, even then, it was as much the political en- 
thusiasm of the people, awakened by the promise of freedum and a 
Cons:itution, that achieved the liberation of the coun:ry, as their 
military organisation. But this forced military service is wholly 
repugnant to the spirit of our Constitution, and no greater calamity 
could befal England than any approach to it. 





We have received an immense number of questions on the call- 
ing out of the Militia, relating to pay, exemptions, &c. Answers 
on these points are of very doubtful utility, inasmuch as the old 
Militia Act is suspended, and, in renewing it, the Government may 
introduce great changes in the details of the service. There must 
be a bill to authorise the ballot, and an estimate must be passed by 
the House of Commons for the pay of the men and officers. 

The Jast Census will be made the basis of the levy, and this alone 
will make a great alteration in the number of men to be furnished 
from each county. It is believed that the Government only wishes 
to ascertain what is the available force of the country in case of 
emergency, and for this purpose a short service will be sufficient; 
but, once embodied, every means will be used to induce the men to 
enter the Line; it is, in fact, an indirect way of increasing the army. 
Supposing the old regulations to be renewed, we may answer a few 
of the questions with which we have been overwhelmed :— 

“E.D.”—Residence in the City of London may exempt from the 
Middlesex Militia; but the City will raise a corps of its own, and in 
this all residents will be liable to serve. 

“ A Constant Subscriber.”—Being the son of an old soldier gives 
no exemption. 

“ Enquirer.”—It will depend on the provisions of the renewal act. 

“Dubitus."—A cupper and dentist, if drawn, must serve or find 
a substitute. 

“ Civis.”-—A Militia-man will at any time be received as a volun- 
teer into the Line. The force is not sent out of the kingdom. 





The illustration upon the preceding page shows the uniform 
worn by the Militia, at the date of their last embodiment; with the 
exception of the cap, which is the new one lately introduced in our 
foot regiments; and which, it is stated, will in future form part of 
the Militia costume. 





FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 





FRANCE. 

The Paris papers, this week, seem more occupied with an accident 
which took place last Saturday, to the viaduct of Barentin, on the 
Rouen and Havre Railroad, than with the political discussions in the 
Chamber. Of this accident the Constitutionnel gives the following ac- 
count :— 

“ About six o’clock on Saturday morning, a fearful noise, which was 
heard as far as Pavilly, aroused the inhabitants of Barentin. The 
twenty-eight pillars which supported the arches of the viaduct fell one 
after another, and almost instantaneously. The inhabitants of Barentin 
instantly hastened to the scene of ruin, supposing that such an awful 
disaster must have caused the death of some of the inhabitants; but, 
fortunately, such was found not to have been the case. If those 
enormous pillars had not providentially fallen as they did (in a straight 
line)—had they fallen but a few yards to either side—a great number | 
of persons must have been entombed, whilst in their sleep. One de- | 
tached building only was destroyed by the falling mass; it was a corn- 
mill, situated upon the river St. Austreberthe. The man who was 
attending it escaped unhurt. The river St. Austreberthe, which runs 
beneath the viaduct, turned from its course by the fallen materials, 
flooced the country at either side, and the manufactories situated upon 
its banks, below the viaduct, and which are worked by that stream, 
were suddenly brought to a stand-still. 

“The viaduct was commenced in the spring of 1844, since which 
time between two hundred and three hundred workmen have been daily 
emplayed upon it. It was not quite completed at the time of its de- 
struction. It was composed of twenty-seven brick arches, each present- 
ing a span of fifteen metres, and supported by twenty-eight pillars, 
likewise of brick, each of which was four metres thick. The greatest 
elevation was thirty-two metres. The entire length of the work was 
five hundred metres. All that now remains of this gigantic construction 
are the bases of the pillars, and even those are much shaken. The loss 
is estimated at 1,300,000f. 

“ The Rouen journals attribute the disaster to the following causes :— 
The bases of the columns were too small and feeble in comparison to the 
diameter of the arches; the bricks of which they were formed were of a 
very inferior quality, nearly resembling those denominated rouge bricks, 
which are liable to split in frosty weather, and also by the effect of 
pressure, and crumble away by humidity. The mortar was made in the | 
most economical manner possible, not having been sufficiently hand- 
worked; the ingredients were not blended, which is apparent trom the 
large lumps of unslaked lime which may be seen close to each other. 
The contractors of the work will lose 600,000f. by the disaster: it will, 
likewise, retard the opening of the railroad some months longer.” 

The Commerce states, that, when an opening was made through the 
ruins of the viaduct of Barentin, and the river was allowed to resume 
its natural course, the water was so impregnated with lime, that it 
poisoned all the fish in the river, for a considerable distance below the 
village of Barentin. ‘ 

The Directors of the Rouen and Havre Railway have written a letter, 
in which they state that they have had a meeting with their engineer- 
in-chief, the result of which is, that the expense of reconstruction of 
the Barentin viaduct will fall on the contractors, and that the opening 
of the line will not be delaved more than two months. It is said, that 
just at the moment before the fall of the viaduct of Barentin, M. Lor- | 
gery, flour merchant, of Pavilly, was about to cross one of the arches 
in his cabriolet, when the horse stopped short, and refused to pass. M. 
Lorgery struck him with his whip, but all in vain—he refused to stir. 
At the same moment the fall took place. The water of the river was 
poisoned with the quantity of lime that fell in, and a great number of 
fish came to the surface dead. 

The Commerce states that the thermometer at Lyons marked nine de- 
grees centigrade (seventeen of Fahrenheit) below the freezing point on 
the 7th inst. 

We regret to learn by the Gazette du Vidi that a decided case of 
plague has been discovered in the lazaretto of Marseilles. 

The Chamber of Peers has proceeded with the discussion on the para- 
graphs of the Address. On the paragraph being read which was con- 
nected with the foreign policy of the Government, M. Guizot ascended 
the tribune, and, in a long and luminious speech, defended the line of 
policy pursued by the Government, which he maintained was the one4 
best suited to support the dignity, as well as the prosperity, of the 
country. The most interesting part of M. Guizot’s speech to English 
readers was that which related to Texas and the independence of 
Mexico, and the Message of President Polk :—“ In regard to Texas and 
Mexico,” he said, “the independence of that country was admitted by 
the United States in 1837, by France in 1838, and by England in 1840. 
We had concluded a treaty of commerce with Texas; we had interests 
intermingled with hers, and we had a right to advise her to pursue what 
appeared to us to be, for her and for us, the best condition of indepen- 
dence. We, therefore, recommended her to remain independent. Not 
only we were consistent with our policy, but we consulted therein the 
interests of France, particularly in her commercial relations, as, here- 
after, Texas might offer us great advantages in the way of markets for 
our goods. France had, besides, a great poiitical interest in the inde- 
pendence of Texas. It is the interposition of an independent State in 
the midat of the United States. There are in America two races—the 
Spanish and the Anglo-American. It is our interest that the former 
should not be oppressed by the latter, and the independence of Texas 
would have the effect of lessening the chances of a conflict between the 
two. It is, in fact, advisable to multiply in America the number of 
independent States; it is the most favourable condition for liberty and 
for the development of prosperity and peace. The division of Europe 
into a number of independent States has largely contributed to the de- 
velopment of European prosperity. All intelligent minds have inva- 
riably protested against the establishment of a universal monarchy in 
Europe, and a universal republic would not be better forit. This is one 
of the ideas which has influenced our conduct towards Texas, and this 
idea you may rely on it will prevail. Our commercial and political in- 
terests would sufter materially by the foundation of a governmental unity 
in America.” 

The Chamber of Deputies assembled on Monday to hear read the 
Address in reply tothe Speech from the Throne. The passages in 








which allusion is made to the good understanding between France and 


England cannot fail to give satisfaction to the intelligent and patriotic 
portion of the community in both countries. They are as follow :— 

“We are happy to learn that you continue to receive from all 
Foreign Powers pacific and amicable assurances. Peace is the first want 
of nations. It belongs to those whose strength is ‘eqnal to their 
courage to proclaim its advantages. The policy whichehas maintained 
the general peace amidst so many storms, with the support‘of the state, 
excites the gratitude of the people, and will one day form the history 
and the honour of your reign. The reiterated proofs of friendship 
which you receive from the Gane of Great Britain, and the mutual 
confidence of the two Governments, have happily ‘secured the friendly 
relations of the two countries. Your Majesty announces to us that the 
convention recently concluded to put an end to an odious traffic is at 
this moment being carried into execution. This has realised the wish 
constantly expressed by the Chamber; the rights of humanity will be 
efficiently protected, and our commerce will be replaced under the sur- 
veillance of our own flag. We trust that France and England, by a 
united course of action, which has for object to put a stop to the effusion 
of blood, and to re-establish commercial relations on a sure and regular 
basis, will at length restore peace on the banks of the Plata. Faithful 
to the engagements which it contracts, France has a right to claim 
respect for treaties. It reminds Europe of the solemn stipulated gua- 
rantees in favour of a generous people.” 

The death of M. Zangiacomi, President of the Chamber of Requests 
at the Court of Cassation, which took place on Monday, is likely to 
produce a slight modification in the French Cabinet. It is said that 
the successor of M. Zangiacomi will be M. Martin du Nord, the present 
Keeper of the Seals, and Minister of Public Worship. Should M. 
Martin du Nord become President of the Court of Requests, his suc- 
cessor in the Cabinet] will] probably be M. Herbert, the present Pro- 
cureur General in the Cour de Cassation. 

The hotel of the British Embassy at Paris was thrown open on Mon- 
day night, for Lady Cowley’s first ball of the present season, and was 
crowded with all that Paris contains of rank, beauty, and fashion. To 
quote the names of the distinguished omen assembled would be 
literally to name the entire élite of the most elegamt society in the 
capital—English, French, and strangers. Tbe elegance of the ladies’ 
dresses, brilliant with flowers and diamonds, together with the various 
costumes and uniforms of the numerous foreign guests, presented a 
coup dail truly admirable. The supper was magnificently laid out. 
Dancing was afterwards resumed, and was kept up to an early hour in 
the morning. 

The Gazette de France states that Prince Louis Buonaparte is about 
to be restored to liberty, and to join his father, whose health is rapidly 


declining. 
SPAIN. 


We have accounts from Madrid to the 7th. The chief point of poli- 
tical interest was a manifesto of Don Henri, relative to the marnage of 
the Queen of Spain. It is announced that the secretary of Don Henri, 
who is reported to be the author of the manifesto of that Prince, has 
been ordered to Cadiz, and that the Prince and his brother, who had 
received similar orders, were to leave on the 8th. These exiles will 
produce little effect, if there be, as is generally supposed, a strong na- 
tional party for the marriage of Prince Henri with the Sovereign. 

The debate in the Chamber of Deputies on the Address was proceed- 
ing, but with diminished interest. 


UNITED STATES. 

The Acadia has arrived with the New York papers to the 3lst ult. 
They contain an account of interesting discussions in Congress respect- 
ing the Oregon territory. General Cass’s resolutions, on which he gave 
vent to his absurd speech, passed the Senate unanimously, because they 
simply asked for information as to the state of the country’s defences, 
and were not in themselves seriously objectionable. But the sentiments 
uttered in the course of the debate on these resolutions paved the wa 
for the introduction of others of a more belligerent character. It too 
place on the introduction of some resolutions by Mr. Hannegan, of In- 
diana, and which were to the effect that all the country now in dispute 
is the property and part and parcel of the United States, and that there 
exists no power in the American Government to resign or transfer such 
country, and that the abandonment or surrender of any portion of the 
territory of Oregon would be an abandonment of the honour, character, 
and best interests of the American people. The discussion of these 
resolutions came on in the Senate onthe 30th, and Mr. Calhoun met 
them by proposing a series of resolutions as amendments, and which are 
the very reverse of those of the Indiana senator. The result of the 
discussion is not known. 





THE RAILWAY PROGRESS. 
THE BROAD GAUGE. 


On Saturday, the last of the experiments for testing the attractive 
powers of the broad-gauge locomotive, with heavy goods trains, was 
made under the superintendence of the commission. The weight of the 
train was 200 tons, exclusive of the engine and tender. The locomotive 
employed was the Hercules, a six- wheeled coupled engine, with five feet 
wheels. The train performed the trip from the first mile-post out of 
Paddington to the 52nd mile-post, in 2h. 24m. 13s., and deducting 29m. 
54s, lost in stoppages, the actual running time was lh. 54m. 7s., which 
gives au average speed of nearly 27 miles per hour. Taking a working 
parallel with that upon the great North of England line, viz., over 43 
miles out of Paddington, the time occupied was 2h. 52m 21s. Deduct- 
ing 28m. 93. for stoppages, the journey was performed in Lh. 37m. 12s., 
or at the rate of 364 miles per hour. This shows a speed of 74 miles 
per hour over that attained by the narrow gauge engine, or a gain of 12 
miles in 43. The maximum speed reached by the narrow gauge engine 
with the 200 tons was nearly 25 miles per hour, and that attained by 
the broad gauge engine upwards of 39 per hour. The 400 tons train 
left the tation at 1b. 20m. 45s. and the average speed of the train was 
about 23 miles per hour, a rate of about four miles greater than the 
working of the narrow gauge engine. There was very little difference 
in the maximum speed of the engines. The narrow gauge reached 29, 
and the broad gauge engine but a little more than 304 miles per hour. 





ExpLopep RAILway Buss_es.—It appears from a list in the Times 
of the Railway Companies provisionally registered, 1263 in number 
(exclusive of old lines), that 879 of such companies failed to deposit 
their plans on the 3lst of December last, and are therefore unable to 
proceed with their bills this session. 


Tue IsLaAND OF MADEIRA AND Mr. T. M. Hucues.—The follow- 
ing Address from the Municipal Chamber of Funchal, to T. M. Hughes, 
author of “ The Ocean Flower,” has been carried by acclamation, on 
the motion of the Baron De S. Pedro:—*“ Illustrious Sir,—The Muni- 
cipal Chamber, over which I have the honour to preside, commissions 
me to pay you a debt of gratitude in its name. The Chamber has seen 
with patriotic and extreme delight the admirable artistic production 
with which you have generously responded to this land for the few brief 
days of health which you have enjoyed; days which, though short, gave 
abundant time to that eagle glance, with which the hand of God has 
gifted you, to reveal to you all the beauties and the poesy contained 
within this favoured corner of the earth. ‘The Ocean Flower’ is, be- 
yond all question, the most finished description of the Island of Madeira 
which master-pencil has given to the light: it is the exuberance of Ma~ 
deirese nature in its infinite variety of colours and perfumes, of forms 
and harmonies of every description, brilliantly reflected by a mind the 
most richly endowed with the gifts of poetry and love of the beautiful 
that ever has visited our shores. These hymns of a wanderer from the 
banks of the Thames, raised trom the summit of Pico Ruivo, give some- 
thing of the pride of that lofty mountain to the natives of the land they 
celebrate. Who is there but sees that henceforth the sky and the rocks, 
the valleys and the fountains, the trees and the flowers of Madeira, will 
have more enchantment for the eyes of your countrymen than they ever 
possessed before? Who, but sees that from hence may spring unnum- 
bered advantages, which must make for ever dear to it the name of the 
bard whose lyre has divulged to the world the secret of its msthetic 
value? It is therefore that this Chamber conceives itself most deeply 
indebted to you, and entrusts to me the task—an exceedingly grateful 
one—of returning you, in its name, and in that of the people whom it 
represents, its sincere and cordial thanks. God preserve you many 
years!—Funchal, in Chamber, this 15th December, 1845. (Signed) 
ALEXANDRE bD’ OLIVERIA, President of the Chamber.” 
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PRESENTATION OF THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY OF 
GLASGOW TO LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


The ceremony of presenting Lord John Russell with the Freedom of 
the City, took place on Monday, in the City Hall, Glasgow. The doors 
were opened at one o’clock, and by two, the time when the proceedings 
commenced, the hall was crowded by a very respectable audience. On 
the entrance of the noble Lord, who was preceded by the Lord Provost, 
the company stood up, and cheered long and enthusiastically—the ladies 
waving their handkerchiefs, and the gentlemen their hats. On the plat- 
form were, in addition to the Lord Provost and Lord John Russell, the 
Earl of Stair, the Earl of Camperdown, Lord Belhaven, Sir Thomas 
Dick Lauder, Mr. Lauder, jun., of Grange; A. Rutherfurd, Esq., M.P. ; 
the Hon. Fox Maule, M.P.; the Hon. North Dalrymple, of Cleland, 
&e. &e. 

After an appropriate address from the Lord Provost, in presenting the 
Freedom, 

Lord John Russell, in returning thanks, adverted to the leading inci- 
dents of his public career, and said—- He was convinced, with regard to 
measures to come, as well as to those past, that the expression of the 
public voice, acting upon the Constitution of England, would gain all 
that was to be desired.” (Loud cheers.) 

He then alluded to Ireland, in these terms:—‘ M y opinion is, that 
Scotchmen should have the same privileges as Englishmen, and that 
Irishmen ought to have the same privileges as both Scotchmen and 
Englishmen. (Cheers.) I consider that the union was but a parchment 
and unsubstantial union, if Ireland is not to be treated, in the hour of 
difficulty and distress, as an integral part of the United Kingdom, and 
unless we are prepared to show that we are ready to grant to Irishmen 
a participation in all our rights and privileges, and to treat them exactly 
as if they were the inhabitants of the same island. (Great applause.) 
I, therefore, could never listen to, or agree with the assertion that they 
ought to be considered as aliens. (Cheers.) Nor could I consent to any 
laws, or to the absence of any laws which were founded on this unjust 
presumption. (Renewed applause.) And yet the endeavour to obtain 
those privileges—with respect to the corporations, for instance—to give 
to Irishmen the simple power to govern their own local affairs—even 
this privilege we were defeated, session after session, in endeavouring to 
enforce. But I am happy to say that, at this time of day, the principle 
appears to be generally conceded, and the dispute only appears to be, 
how it can be properly carried into effect. For myself, I think I could 
not do a greater benefit to this country than to endeavour to cement 
ps5 all parts of the empire, an affection, both in peace and in war.” 

yheers. 

‘ Lord yohn Russell next referred to the question of Commercial 
Reform, and the proposal made by his Government in 1841. “You all 
know that part of this proposition was, that there should be an admis- 
sion of foreign sugar, with a differential duty of 12s. (Hear.) It was 
another part of that scheme that the duties on corn, instead of proceed- 
ing on what is called the sliding scale, should be regulated according to 
the uniform fixed duty of 8s. per quarter—that fixed duty only to be 
suspended by an Order in Council, of which suspension her Majesty's 
advisers were to be judges. Now, in consequence of that proposition, 
the Government of that day were assailed as the most violent enemies 
of the agricultural interest. I was held up as an enemy of the farmers 
and agriculturists of the United Kingdom; they rejected my propo- 
sition, and it was prevented being carried in Parliament. The friends 
of protection—the friends of monopoly, as I may call them—thought 
they had obtained a triumph. Do they now rejoice that that 8s. duty 
was rejected? (Laughter and cheers.) Are they now prepared to say 
that the 8s, duty, which would have prevented much of the misery and 
mitigated many of the evils which occurred to the manufacturing towns 
in the years 1841, 1842, and 1843, would not have been a compromise 
most favourable to the views of those calling for protection? (Loud 
cheering.) I was represented as an enemy to the landed interest and 
to the farmer. Upon my word, upon reflection on my conduct, I only 
doubt that if, whether, that duty having been rejected, peremptorily re- 
jected with every mark of scorn and contumely, I ought not to have 
said—I will make no further proposition of the kind. (Hear, hear.) 
Is there any man who, as a Minister in Parliament—as the Minister of 
his Sovereign—would propose terms equally favourable as those which 
I proposed in 1841? Ptetieve not (laughter and cheers); and, for my 
part, when I saw those obstructions, and those continued rejections, 1 
reflected that that confined proposition of mine, which was not accepted 
by the landed interest, was really an obstacle in the way of those who 
asked for the complete freedom of trade on the subject of the Corn- 
laws; and, rather than be an obstacle in the way, and believing that 
the present Corn-laws are, as I have stated, injurious to agriculture, as 
well as to commerce, I withdrew that proposition, and declared my 
opinion in a letter to the electors of the City of London, whom I have 
the honour to represent, that those Corn-laws ought to be totally re- 
pealed. (Loud and protracted cheering.) Gentlemen, it does not 
become me, in this place, to refer to occurrences of which you must all 
be aware, and of which the day of explanation will arrive as soon as 
Parliament meets; but this I will say, that when that day of explana- 
tion arrives, I trust you will find that [ did not shrink from the asser- 
tion of all the principles contained in that letter to the electors of 
London. (Loud cheers.) Gentlemen, the question of a proposition 
with regard to the Corn-laws is now in the hands of Sir R. Peel. I 
know no more than yourselves what his proposition may be, or how he 
has agreed with the remaining colleagues, with whom he had differed, 
and who have againJconsented to serve under him; but of this I am 
fully convinced—that if Sir Robert Peel wishes his measure to be safe 
—safe to propose and safe to catry—it must be formed on broad and 
extensive principles. (Cheers.) I am persuaded that, unless it con- 
tains total repeal, the friends of a monopoly and protection will rejoice 
at the proposal of a measure which will not satisfy the country, and 
that they will take art to defeat that which, otherwise, they will not 
have the means of opposing—I say they will not have the means of 
opposing. (Hear.) 

After contending that the people were determined to obtain a repeal 
of the Corn-laws, , re John Russell remarked :—“If I am right in be- 
lieving that the people of this country, that the working men of this 
country, take this view of the question, I should like any one to tell 
me if there be any body of public men in the country out of which a 
Government could be formed to resist that wish? (Continued cheer- 
ing.) The people of this country are used to toil—they are used to 
lavours of the most protracted kind—and in many cases their labours 
are of the most skilful description. The curse pronounced upon man, 
that he should eat his bread in the sweat of his brow, is alike applicable 
to the country and to the town—to the agricultural as to the mechanical 
and manufacturing population. We see men toiling and labouring— 
not from sunrise to sunset, but for far longer hours—giving the whole 
strength of their sinews to their hard labour, in order to obtain their 
daily broad; they submit manfully to the heaviest toil, in the hope to 
keep themselves and their families in necessary sustenance, if not in 
comfort; and if they wish that their supply ot bread should not be 
further stinted—if they feel that man should not render more difficult, 
by legislation, that which has already been made difficult by the eternal 
doom of the Almighty in regard to natural causes, where is the House 
of Commons, elected by the people, who could long resist that wish ? 
(Immense cheering.) There is another advantage which I think would 
arise from the total abolition of the duties on the importation of grain 
—it would bind this country much more closely in the bonds of peace 
and amity with foreign states, and more especially with one—I mean 
the United States of America. (Cheers.) I think nothing of the ques- 
tions which are at present in dispute (loud cheering )—questions of ter- 
ritory, in which, as they now stand, the honour of neither country is 
engaged (cheers), and regarding which I think calm men, representing 
the Government of her Majesty and the United States, might, by a 
calm and fair discussion, come to an amicable agreement. I see no 
prospect of war or serious difference arising out of the circumstances.” 

The noble Lord concluded in these terms :—* I fear not the discussion 
of the question. I should have little to fear of the opposition or the 
arguments of the men to whom I may be opposed—even though they 
should think, as a gentleman who was lately proposed as a member for 
the House of Commons did, that the fittest comparison of me was that 
of Satan. (Laughter.) I say I shall be very little afraid, even with so 
brilliant a comparison as that, if the gentlemen of the House of Com- 
mons who represent protection will only employ such arguments as they 
have of late thought it right to adopt. (Laughter.) Sir R. Peel has been 
accused of treachery to the landed interest. 1 will not enter upon that 
question; but I would here just say that he was very unkind to the 
landed interest, for he allowed them to speak for themselves, to make 


out their own cause. (Great laughter.) And such an exhibition as it 
was! Such a melancholy show of bad argument and worse decla- 
mation I never heard. (Laughter.) But these protection gentlemen 
were afraid. Though assured that these laws really allowed nothing 
of human food to be admitted free, they were always on the look-out, 
and alarmed lest some food should come fin. (Hear, hear.) And when 
they came to the article grease, they were under great apprehension. 
They said—is not grease butter? and may some persons not import this 
grease for the sake of eating it? (Laughter.) And Sir George Clerk, 
Vice-President of the Board of Trade, was obliged to get up with great 
solemnity—for he does those things with great solemnity—and assure 
these gentlemen, all the county members, and a vast phalanx at the 
lower end of the House, that this grease meant butter spoiled for human 
food by tar (great laughter); and he confidently assured them there 
was no human being would attempt to eat it. (Renewed laughter.) 
Now, if they will but use such arguments as these—which, as I say, Sir 
Robert Peel most unkindly allowed them to use for themselves, and did 
not stand forth in their behalf—they may call me by any terms they 
please. I do not know they can call me worse than the devil, but if 
they use such ridiculous arguments as these, I shall be sure of a tri- 
umph over them. (Cheers.) I hope I may be entitled to say, having 
received this honour from you, and being the representative of the City 
of London, that the great cities of England and Scotland are determined 
that this monopoly shall last no longer, and that commerce shall be free.” 
(Immense cheering. ) 

The noble Lord, on sitting down, was greeted with three tremendous 
rounds of applause. 

The meeting then separated; and his Lordship, on leaving the hall, 
was loudly cheered by the immense multitude assembled outside. 

A dinner was given to Lord John Russell in the evening at the Town 
Hall, the company at which is described, by the Glasgow Argus, “as 
very select, but highly respectable.” Lord John Russell, in the course 
of the evening spoke twice, but his speeches were so similar in spirit 
and tendency to that delivered in the morning, as not to require further 
analysis. 








COUNTRY NEWS. 


Free TRADE IN THE West Ripinc oF YORKSHIRE.—At a very large 
and influential meeting, held at the Music Hall, Leeds, on Wednesday 
evening, the Secretary of the Association announced the subscriptions 
towards the quarter of a million fund, collected in various towns in the 
Riding. The amount received is upwards of thirty thousand pounds, 
and there is little doubt, when the returns are completed, that this sum 
will be augmented to fifty thousand pounds. The Mayor of Leeds oc- 
cupied the chair at the meeting, and W. Aldham, Esq., M.P., R. Cob- 
den, Esq, M.P., and J. Bright, Esq., M.P., were present. 

FreE TrADE Mertine ry Bricuton.—An important Free Trade 
meeting was held in Brighton, on Tuesday, when several resolutions in 
favour of a repeal of the corn and provision laws were adopted with ac- 
clamation. The chair was taken by the High Constable, and the meet- 
ing was addressed by Capt. Pechell, M.P., and Lord Alfred Hervey. 

Tne STAFFORDSHIRE CoLLIERIES.—The extensive collieries in this 
district are all again in full and active operation; the partial strikes 
which existed last week have satisfactorily terminated, and the men ap- 
pear perfectly contented. The consequence is that coal is less difficult 
to procure, and no further advance in the price is anticipated. 

MILDNESS OF THE SEASON.—The country papers give many instances 
of the mildness of the season. In the gardens in front of the houses in 
Grange-lane, Birkenhead, primroses in full flower may now be seen. 
The Nottingham Review says—“ Such is the mildness of the season that 
we have now on our table a carnation in full bloom, of course grown in 
the open air, and some twigs of hawthorn with leaves upon them of 
considerable size.” 

A PoacuEer KiiLep.—About two o’clock on the morning of Wednes- 
day (last week), two assistant keepers, who were watching on lands be- 
longing to Sir John Broughton, Bart., at Blakenhall, near Betley, Staf- 
fordshire, discovered two poachers with a dog under a hedge on a farm 
in the occupation of Mrs. Bloomfield. The poachers ran away, but one 
of them was overtaken by a powerful man named Basford, and there 
was a struggle between them, which terminated in the poacher, George 
Kean, receiving a fracture of the skull, which caused his instant death. 
Basford says that Kean struck at him with a pikel, but that he suc- 
ceeded in warding off the blow, and then hit Kean over the head with 
a stick; that he afterwards wrested the pikel from Kean, and threw 
both it and the stick to a distance, and subsequently knocked him down 
with his fist. A Coroner’s inquest has been held, and a verdict of “ Jus- 
tifiable homicide” returned. 


Tue Raters on Prince Avsert’s FarmM.—We are happy to learn 
that the dispute relative to the rates alleged to be due on account of the 
Flemish Farm, occupied by Prince Albert, has been settled in the most 
amicable manner. The churchwardens and overseers having admitted 
the illegality of the rate, his Royal Highness has offered to pay, as a 
voluntary contribution to the parish, a sum equal to the rate to which 
the land in question would be liable. The payment, at his Royal High- 
ness’s request, is to commence from the year 1841. 








BRITISH MUSEUM.—RESTORATION OF THE 
PARTHENON. 


Last week, we briefly announced the placing in the British Mu- 
seum of a pair of Models—the Parthenon, as it appeared after the 
siege in 1687 ; and the Parthenon restored ; by Mr. R. C. Lucas, 
the sculptor. 

As these models promise to be the most popular additions lately 
made to the Museum, we have engraved one of them—the Temple 
in its dilapidated state ; and enlarged Illustrations of the pediments 
restored : together with the only figures now remaining in either 
of the pediments. 

By aid of a volume of able “ Remarks,” just published by Mr. 
Lucas, and embodying his studies and inquiries connected with the 
production of these Models, we shall be enabled to present to our 
readers a few notes on the history and description of this most 
perfect of temples. 

The Sculpture of the Parthenon, popularly known as “the Elgin 
Marbles,” has long been more or less appreciated by every visitor 
to the British Museum ; and the interest of these treasures of art, 
placed in a saloon built for the purpose, a few years since, has just 
been perfected by the addition of the above Models; the com- 
pleted building serving “as a key to the matchless remains, which 
are so many of the original parts, and an important element of this 
restoration.” 

With the unrivalled excellence of the sculpture, the reading 
masses became familiarised, some years since, by means of their 
illustration in the ‘* Library of Entertaining Knowledge.” In the 
Report of the Committee appointed by the House of Commons to 
examine these works, it is well observed that, “if it be true, as we 
learn from history and experience, that free Governments afford a 
soil most suitable to the production of native talent, to the maturing 
of the powers of the human mind, and to the growth of every 
species of excellence, by opening to merit the prospect of reward 
and distinction, no country can be better adapted than our own to 
afford a suitable asylum to those monuments of the school of 
Phidias and of the administration of Pericles, where, secure from 
further injury and degradation, they may receive the admiration 
and homage to which they are entitled, and serve, in return, as 
models and examples to those who, by knowing how to revere and 
appreciate them, may learn to imitate, and, ultimately, to rival 
them.” 

More recently, Professor Welcker has borne the following testi- 
mony :— 

“ The British Museum possesses, in the works of Phidias, a trea- 
sure with which nothing can be compared in the whole range of 
ancient art. Homer belongs to all civilised countries and all edus 
cated individuals ; but the Homer of the plastic art is, in a 
certain sense, to be found in the works of Phidias alone ; and, 





among his works, the Statues of the Pediments stand pre-eminent, 





and, formerly, they were more so, in their separate combinations 
The individual figures in each composition acquire, by their posi 
tion, the character and meaning by which they are to be estimated ; 
and, the greater the genius which produced them, the more impor- 
tant does it become accurately to comprehend the thoughts and 
intentions, as expressed both in the whole and in all its particulars. 
The greatness of Phidias, as a sculptor, has been universally acknow- 
ledged with admiration ; but, if we may judge from the careless 
and superficial manner in which many of his figures and combina- 
tions have been treated, his power of invention and his sagacity 
seem to have been greatly undervalued.” 

It is well known that the Parthenon—the most refined example 
of the Grecian Doric style, and one of the noblest monuments of 
antiquity—was erected on the summit of the Acropolis, at Athens, 
B.C. 445, in the most flourishing and glorious period of that great 


Republic, in the time of her greatest statesmun, Pericles, and from - 


the designs of the greatest sculptor and the most celebrated archi- 
tect of the ancient world, Phidias and Ictinus. Its dimensions 
were 227 feet in length by 101 feet in breadth—being little more, 
as to length, than the size of the Elgin Hall, in the British Museum, 
viz., 143 by 46 feet. 

Thus, we see that the grandeur of the Parthenon was, by no 
means, derived from its extraordinary dimensions, Again, it 
was considerably less than the new church of the Madeline, at 
Paris, the dimensions of which are 328 feet by 138. 

The Parthenon was constructed entirely of Pentelic marble, and, 
including a stylobate of four steps, was 66 feet in height. It was 
called Hecatompedon, or the building of 100 feet. The exterior 
was composed of 46 columns, 35 feet in height, and 6 feet 2 inches 
at the base, with capitals 6 feet 7 inches wide ; which, extending 
round the building, formed a species of ambulatory, of the width 
of 9 feet, to the wall of the cella. 

“ Within the ambulatory, or peristyle, at either end, there was an 
interior range of 6 columns, of 5 feet and a half in diameter, stand- 
ing before the end of the cella, or interior chamber of the Temple, 
and forming, together with its prolonged walls, a prothyreum, or 
apartment, before the cella door. There was also an ascent of two 
steps into this part of the building, which was called the Pronaos 
to the east, and the Posticus at the west end, and these apartments 
were level with the cella. 

“The interior of the Temple was divided into two unequal cham- 
bers : the western part was called the Opisthodomus, and was used 
as the Pubiic Treasury ; it occupied the length of 44 feet within 
the building, and its breadth was 62 feet and a half. The eastern 
part, called the Chamber of the Virgin Goddess, was, in length, 
98 feet 6 inches, and its roof was supported by a double tier of 
columns, the lower of which measured about 3 feet 6 inches at the 
base.” 

In this Eastern Chamber was placed the stupendous chrysele- 
phantine statue of its goddess, 39 feet high, exclusive of the pedes- 
tal; and whose golden ornaments, on her vestments of ivory, 
constituted no inconsiderable portion of the riches of the nation. 
The interna! appearance of the Temple was sublime; its external 
aspect, grand and imposing: 

As wandering slow, in dread Minerva’s fane, 
Charm’d with the beanties of the land and main, 
The past return’d—the present seem’d to cease— 
And Glory knew no clime beyond her Greece. 

“This beautiful building remained in all its integrity for 600 
years, for Plutarch, who lived a.p. 118, in the time of Hadrian, 
speaks of its sculpture as having then all the beauty of freshness; 
and, as the barbarous conqueror Alaric respected the majesty of the 
Parthenon, we have no reason to infer that it sustained any injury 
from the hand of man till the sixth century a.p., when the supposi- 
tion is, that the central portion of the eastern pediment was 
removed by the Christians, either from iconoclastic zeal, or in order 
to let light into the interior, which they converted into a church; 
and, of the sculpture then removed, not the least memorial exists.” 

Strange to say, this wonder of art was unnoticed in Europe for 
nearly 1500 years, or till the year 1675, when drawings were made 
by Carrey of its beautiful sculptures then remaining; and to these 
drawings alone can we look for any information of the composition 
of the western pediment, or the general magnificence of the sculp- 
ture; for, in 1687, the cella was used as a powder-magazine by the 
Turks, at the time of their city being besieged by the Venetians, by 
whom a shell was thrown on the roof; this burst through, and 
caused an explosion of the combustible materials within, demolish- 
ing a portion of the side walls, with six columns or one side, and 
seven on the other, with several of the metopes, and a portion of 
the frieze. The western front was likewise then injured by the 
fire of the besiegers, as well as by their removal of some of the finest 
sculptures from the pediment, which, however, were broken to 
pieces. One of the Models shows the Temple as it appeared after 
this explosion. 

In this state of dilapidation, the Parthenon remained until visited 
by Stuart and Revett (the English architects), in 1751; who saw 
in the western pediment, the figure of [lissus and the torso of the 
group of Cecrops and Agraulus—all that were left of the twenty-two 
statues which Carrey had drawn about sixty years before. The 
eastern pediment was left comparatively perfect, wanting nothing 
but the great central portion removed by the Christians in the sixth 
century. On their return to England, Messrs. Stuart and Revett 
published a magnificent work on Athens; this first gave to Europe 
a general knowledge of the sculptures of the Parthenon, which has 
been much increased by the researches of Colonel Leake, Mr. 
Cockerel, and the Chevalier Bronsted. 

The work'of the dilapidation of the Parthenon was continued by 
the Turks till the visit of Lord Elgin, who removed the chief por- 
tion of the sculpture, now in the British Museum. It would other- 
wise have been destroyed by the Turks. “ Still,” says Mr. Lucas, 
“the removal of any sculpture would never have been contemplated 
by Lord Elgin, if the present period in the history of the Parthenon 
could have been foreseen, which is that the Gieecks, having achieved 
their independence, now use the edifice as a hall of science; and 
thus the Greeks of these later days, as did Alaric of old, revere the 
majesty of the Parthenon.” . 

The only descriptive notice of the sculptural compositions left us 
by the ancients, is the scanty notice of Pausanias—that in the 
eastern pediment, the composition relates to the creation of 
Minerva; in the western pediment, to the contest of Minerva and 
Neptune for the territory of Attica. This notice, the drawings of 
Carrey, and the sculptures still remaining in the Museum, have 
been Mr. Lucas’s main authorities in the restoration of 

THE WESTERN PEDIMENT. 

In the centre stood the figures of Minerva and Neptune, in grand 
contrasted action, This is from the remark of Pausanius; but 
Carrey’s drawing shows it to be the victory of Minerva rather than 
the actual contest. To the right of the Goddess was a chariot 
drawn by two horses, and held in by a draped female figure. At 
the side of the car stood a male figure, Erectheus, of which the 
torso, No. 100, in the Elgin Room, is the only remnant. Then, a 
group of three personages : the Goddess Demeter, draped and 
seated, and Persephone, draped and standing ; the boy Bacchus 
between them. Beyond these are the majestic reclining torsos of 
Vuican and Venus, or Hercules and Hebe, or Cecrops and Agrau- 
lus, of which casts have recently been sent to the British Museum 
from Athens. Next, in the extreme angle of the pediment, is the 
graceful figure of Ilissus; in the space between which and the 
group of Vulcan and Venus must have been some other figure, not 
in Carrey’s drawing. In the opposite portion of the pediment, on 
the other side of the central group, is first a draped female figure 
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in rapid action, to which, probably, belonged the magnificent cast 
lately placed in the Museum ; between which figure and Neptune 
we must supply, as Welcker has shown, a car of hippocampi. Next 
to this female figure is Amphitrite, reining in the hippocampi, cor- 
responding with the female figure on the car of Minerva. Next to 
her is a seated female figure, draped, (the torso in the Elgin Room, 
No. 106), with two naked children, known either as Latona and 
her children, Apollo and Diana ; or, as Leucothea, Melicerta, and 
Eros. Then, Aphrodite, seated ou the lap of her mother Dione ; 
and next is Pitho, crowning the former. Beyond these is a space, 
whence the sculpture has been removed. Then, a male figure, 
kneeling ; and, in the angle of the pediment, Calirrhoe, as a female 
reclining figure, balancing the Ilissus in the opposite angle, and 
thus allegorizing the two streams of Greece. Mr. Lucas refers to 
the conviction of consummate skill and daring on the part of Phi- 
dias, left on our minds by this pediment : all is bold, free, and un- 
trammelled ; and in the groups forming one entire composition, 
we perceive the great principle in the design of Phidias—namely, 
variety and contrast in unity. Though within the rules of pedi- 
mental composition, the idea of rule is lost in the perfectness of the 

















as the corresponding space, on the opposite side, was filled by the 
figure of Victory ; equally separating the ends of the pediment 
from the central composition, believed to have been composed of 
the grand assemblage of Divinities worshipped in Attica, and re- 
moved in the early times, from being so peculiarly obnoxious, as | 
records of an idolatrous worship. The next figure of Victory, not 
being equally obnoxious, was allowed to remain ; and was followed 
by the splendid group of the Fates—which interpretation Mr. Lucas 
adopts, in preference to those which regard these figures as the 
Hours, and as the Graces. Next was placed the figure of Selene, | 
or Night; and to her car was, as an appendage, the magnificent 
horse’s head in the Museum. 

“Of all this sculpture,” says Mr. Lucas, “ undeviating excellence 
is the marked characteristic ; the only monument of human skill 
that is above human criticism or praise.” 

Thus, from the remaining fragments, from Carrey’s drawings, | 
and, by supplying the blanks upon inference, warranted by their | 
artistic propriety, has Mr. Lucas re-constructed the compositions of | 
the two pediments. He has drawn from them, too, the important 
lesson of suiting the size and projection of the figures to their places 
in the pediments ; whereas, says Mr. Lucas, “I have the highest 
authority for stating that not one modern pediment has been con- 
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EASTERN PEDIMENT OF THE PARTHENON, 


result, The dissimilar size of the figures gives to the central group 
the importance of divinity ; and the propriety of the treatment is 
evident, whether as an embellishment of sculpture, or as an archi- 
tectural enrichment. The only parts of this pediment that have es- 
| caped destruction are the chest and back of Neptune, in the Elgin 
| Room, No. 103 ; the torso of the god Erectheus, a fragment of the 
breast and face of Minerva, the graceful figure of Ilissus, part of 
the group of Latona, and a fragment of the hippocampi. These are 
preserved in the Museum, as memorials rich in themselves, and also 
valuable as historical records ; and their aid to Mr. Lucas’s resto- 
ration is most artistically appreciated by him. 

We are compelled, by our limits, to omit the meaning of the 
| myth ; and pass on to 


THE EASTERN PEDIMENT. 





Here Mr. Lucas adopts the opinion of Flaxman, that the compo 


These fragments, now in the Museum, though in themselves the 
most important, and, of all the remains of ancient art, the most 
justly celebrated, constitute but a small portion of the entire sculp- 
ture of the eastern pediment. They consist of seven distinct sub- 
jects—three groups, three distinct figures, and one part of the 
group of the Car of Night. In the south angle of the pediment are 
Hyperion and the Horses of the Day rising out of the sea, who 
seem to neigh with impatience—a fragment of great breadth 
and power. Next is the figure variously known as Theseus, Her- 
cules, Cephalus, or Cecrops—reclining in dignified repose ; ‘above 
all other statues,” says Mr. Lucas, “the most noble type of man.” 
The next group is differently interpreted ; Visconti considering it 
as Ceres and her daughter Proserpine ; and Colonel Leake, as the 
Attic Thallo and the Hore ; the intention of Phidias in the treat- 
ment is, however, plain—the upraised arm of the mother is evi- 
dently directing the attention of the daughter to the event in the 





sition represents Minerva introduced to the gods on Olympus ; a 
view also taken by Mr. Cockerell, who has demonstrated that the | 


fragment on the floor of the Elgin Room was the base of the statue | 


of Minerva—a judgment in which M. Welcker entirely coincides, | 

















centre of the composition; the group is full of grandeur and 

beauty ; and admirably adapted to its situation in the pediment. 
The next figure, Iris, or the Messenger, Mr. Lucas considers as 

marking the space assigned by Phidias for the superior Divinities, 














THE PARTHENON AFTER THE SIEGE, IN 1687. 


structed in accordance with the rules which this pediment of Phi- 
dias prescribes to us; and, as to the sufficiency of this example as 
a rule, we have the united testimony of all authorities on the sub- 
ject, that this pedimental construction contained the result of seven 
hundred years’ experience—and that used by the discretion of 
This is “a great fact” for the sculptors of our day. 

By rules equally scrupulous and acute has Mr. Lucas proceeded 
in perfecting the frieze on the outer wall of the cella, from existing 
remains; supplying the missing metopes from coins and vases ; 
and the replacement of the shields from similar authorities , whilst 
the double row of interior columns is restored, and the Goddess 
replaced in her shrine, as seen on coins and gems. The polychro- | 
matic decoration of the interior is omitted. The frieze of the Par- | 
thenon—a procession in honour of Minerva—as a connected sub- 
ject, was the largest and most beautiful ever executed : it was 524 | 
feet in length : of the original, the British Museum possesses 294 | 
feet, and casts of about 128 feet , the only part remaining on the 
building is that above the western vestibule; but, from these | 
sources, and Carrey’s drawing, the entire work may be understood. | 

Mr. Lucas adds :—* All the sculpture in the Museum from the | 
Parthenon is, of course, included in this model, and also the draw- | 
ings of Carrey ; while the investigations of Brondsted, Cockerell, ! 


he 


a 





and Col. Leake, will be aided by the elaborate drawings by De La 
Borde, who has spent the last year in investigating and preparing 
for publication the metopes now remaining on the Parthenon. To 
this must be added the recent arrival of the valuable casts, including 
all the architectural members, the noble group of Hercules and 


| Hebe, and also the parts of twelve additional slabs of the frieze. 


We may, therefore, rest satisfied that every part of the Parthenon, 
as it now is, can have no more light thrown on it. The case is 
different as regards the parts lost by the explosion ; as, in the num- 
ber of the French Archeological Journal, published in May, 1845, 
a notice and two engravings are given of a head, stated to have 


| been that of the Victory in the western pediment, brought to 


Venice by an officer who served under Morosini. It ornamented 
some garden edifice for the last century, and it is now an object 
of competition to obtain the same for the various Museums in 
Europe.” 

We have engraved the Hercules and Hebe, of which figures 
casts have just been placed in the Elgin Saloon. These are the 
only figures now remaining in either of the pediments of the Par- 
thenon ; they belong to the western pediment, where (according to 
some) they formed the group placed next to the reclining figure of 
Tlyssus, which occupied the extreme angle. 
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HERCULES AND HEBE.—FROM THE PARTHENON. 


At the time Lord Elgin removed the other figures, these were in 
considerably better condition than at present; both heads have 
since perished ; the reason that they were allowed to remain was 
that the upper portion was supposed to be a Roman restoration : 
the group is, certainly, formed of two blocks of marble, the union 
of which may be distinctly traced in the drawing ; but the same 
grandeur of style is perceptible in the one part as in the other, 
placing the authenticity of the work beyond all dv ubt. 

The head of Victory, mentioned as above, in Mr. Lucas’s work, 
was engraved in a late No. of the ILtustrratep Lonpon News. 
cast of the same has been presented to the British Museum, by 
Count de la Borde. 

The size of Mr. Lucas’s models is about 12 ft. by 6 ft. respectively. 


NOOKS AND CORNERS OF OLD ENGLAND. 


THE WINFARTHING OAK. 

This gigantic relic of the sylvan glories of the “olden time,” 
stands on the estate of the Right Hon. the Earl of Albemarle, 
about four miles from his seat at Quiddenham Hall, Winfarthing, 
near Diss, Norfolk ; in the midst of what was formerly “ Winfar- 
thing Great Park,” anciently a Royal demesne, belonging to the 
adjacent Palace of Kenninghall Place, from whence Mary, of un- 
happy memory, was called to the throne in 1553. It is conjectured 
that this tree must have been in existence before the Christian Era; 
and this opinion is strengthened by the fact, that, notwithstanding 
the obvious ravages of time upon its massive trunk, yet no percepti- 
ble alteration has taken place within the last sixty years. ‘The Oak 
was, in 1820, 70 feet in circumference at the extremity of the roots; 
in the middle, 40 feet. The trunk is completely hollow, the * heart” 
being entirely decayed ; and the inside presenting a singular ap- 
pearance, resembling the old rugged masonry befitting a Druidical 
temple. It is fitted up inside with seats, a table, &c. Over the 
doorway entrance is placed, by the late Mr. Doggett, many years 
the respected tenant of the surrounding farm, a brass plate with an 
inscription, soliciting from visitors to the “ Oak,” donations for the 
Bible Society. 


INSCRIPTION ON THE PLATE, 
Ye who this venerable Oak survey, 
Which still survives, through many a stormy day, 
Deposit here your mite with willing hands, 
‘To spread in foreign climes, through foreign lands, 
The Sacred Volume, so divinely given, 
Whose pages teach the narrow way to Heaven. 


O, send out Thy light and Thy truth. 


May every subject in my dominions 
Possess a Bible, and be able to read it, 


DoacEtrT. 
Kine Davin. 


Kino Geonrce III. 





THE WINFARTHING OAK, 








RESTORATION OF THE CHURCH OF ST. MARY MAG- 
DALENE, TAUNTON. 


The olden glory of ancient Taunton, “one of the eyes of the county” of 
S.merset, is the Church of St, Mary Magdalene, among the finest specimens of 
Gothic architecture in the west of England. It stands nearly in the centre of the 
town, at the end of Hammet-street, opposite a fine open parade; from which its 
splendid tower is seen to good effect, and is universally admired. 

The circumstances of the history of this fine Church, and the exact date of its 
erection, have not been precisely ascertained. Neither Dugdale, Tanner, Camden, 
nor Gough, take any notice of the first erection of St. Mary’s; “ and it is rather 


| Saxon Church, which, by repeated alterations, was changed into the Norman style 


| St. Michael’s, Coventry; Merton College Chapel, Oxford, and with some of 





singular,” rH Mr. Britton, in his “ Architectural Antiquities,” “ that neither Drs. 
Toulmin, Collier, nor Savage, could obtain any document relative to the age of 


the tower; neither does Leland, nor Camden, or Gough, furnish us with anything 
even like a hint to lead us to a discovery ;” although the tower is the most mag- 
nificent feature of this tine ecclesiastical edifice. Ic is, however, believed that a 
church must have existed on the same site lone prior to the Norman Conquest. 
Taunton, from its contiguity to the Abbey at Glastonbury, would, no doubt, soon 
partake of its Christian benefits, and we know that Taunton was a town of no 
small importance in the seventh century ; for here was a Castle, the residence of a 
Christian King, who held here a great council, composed of the Bishops, Clergy, 
Nobles, and Commons of his kingdom. Again, the flintand rubble foundations 
upon which the present church stands, evidently belong to a former edifice, a 


and character. The oldest part of these remains lies beneath the piers of the north 
aud south transepts: the columns supporting the chancel-arch, and the plain 
Square abacus, like those we often see crowning the Anglo-Saxon pier, trom 
which springs the semi-circular arch:—these are the only remains, both of the 
AngloSaxon and Anglo-Norman structnres—the first erected before the end of the 
7th century, and, itis believed, changed into the latter style some time in the 11th 
The next portion of ‘the Church, in point of antiquity, is of the 13th century, in 
the early English style; but the greater part of the building is of the florid, 
or perpendicular style, which was not introduced until about the year 1375. 
The tower is the best specimen of this style, and corresponds with that of 


the windows in the tower of Fotheringhay Church. Northamptonshire, whose date 
is 1434. Another fine feature of the design is the sonth porch, which is of very 
elegant and elaborate construction: in the front are niches for statuary ; the 
ceiling is groined with fan tracery, and a small chamber ( rise), is constructed 
over it: it is crowned with a perforated parapet, and on the angles are crocketed 
pinnacles. This beautiful porch is shown in our Engraving, (a south-west view,) 
as is, also, the lofty and richly-dight tower, which must have taken many years to 
complete : “it is clear, however, that the original design was never departed from, 
the same order prevailing through the whole. Its being builtin the perpendicular 
style is a proof tnat its erection was commenced after the introduction of that style, 
and was finished before it began to degenerate into the debased English. The 
tower is the best specimen of the florid, or perpendicular, and was built when this 
style was in its greatest perfection.” The plan of the church is very large ; and 
one pecniiar feature iu its construction is, that it has a nave and four aisles ; 
“there are but a few of a smaller arrangement in this country, and we are only able 
to mention two—those of Kendal in Westmoreland ; and St. Michael’s, in Coventry.” 

Warton, in his notes to Spenser's “‘ Fairy Queen,” vol. ii., p. 259, thus refers to 
the fine church at Taunton : “* Most of the churches in Somersetshire, (which are 
remarkably elegant,) are in the style of the Florid Gothic. The reason is this: 
Somersetsbire, in the civil wars between York and Lancaster, was strongly and 
entirely attached to the Lancastrian party. In reward for this service, Henry VII., 
when he came to the Crown, rebuilt their churches. The tower of Gloucester 
Cathedral, and the towers of Zaunton and Glastonbury, and of a parochial church, 
(St. Cuthbert’s,) at Wells, are conspicuons examples of that fashion. Most of the 
churches of this reign are Known, besides other distinctions, by latticed battle- 
ments and broad open windows.” 

It wonld scarcely be credited that so splendid a specimen of the piety and 
skill of our forefathers as St. Mary’s, at Taunton, should have been suffered to 
run into decay ; especially when the architecture of our own time fails to produce 
any work to be placed in comparison with this superb pile. Yet, on the ap- 
po ntment of the Rev. Dr. Cottle to the vicarage, in 1840, he found this church, 
from age and neglect, to be ina most dangerous and dilapitated condition : “ it 
was quite evident that unless something should be speedily done, divine service 
could not be conducted in it with safety to the congregation.” Several at- 
tempts had been made to repair the edifice, but in vain; yet, no thing discou- 
raged, the worthy Vicar commenced the great work by getting the parish to 
do as much as possible, and undertaking the rest his ono wn responsibility ; 
“trusting to the Great Head of the Church for His blessing and assistance to 
enable him to carry out such plans as would best anvance the welfare of his 
parishioners, an] most redound to His glory.” 

We may here briefly describe the interior of the church: it consists of a chan- 
cel, nave, four aisles, and two small clitantries: the extreme length from the 
screen to ‘the altar being 146ft. 7in.; and the total width, from north wall to 
south, 85ft. 9in. We have not room to detail the work of restoration ; but, 
seeing that the windows, walls, and roofs were in a dangerous condition, and 
the floor insecure, the cost must have been great : there were even drainage and 
foundations to be provided; besides every description of repair, substantial as 
well as ornamental. Among the new fittings are some well-executed carving in 
oak, as the nave-screen; open seats, with stall-ends and poppy heads in the 
nave, aisles, and transepts; stalls in the chancel, separated from the aisles by 
light and elegant screens; a decorated pulpit; enriched stone font and altar- 
screen; and the large eastern window filled with stained glass, by Wailes, of New- 
castle. The whole of the windows were once so decorated, realising the thought 
so beau-tifully expressed by Faber :— 

“ T saw the sunbeams steal 
Through painted glass at even-song, and weave 
Their three-fold tints upon the marble near 
Faith, prayer, and love.” 

It is not, however, within our compass to detail this now beautiful interior ; 
with its elaborately decorated roof, its sculptural enrichments, &c. 

The whole of the expense connected with this undertaking is likely to exceed 
£7000, upwards of £4000 of which had to be provided on the responsibility of 
the Vicar alone. This sum is much latger than was at first contemplated ; and 
we regret to learn that there is still a large deficiency to be provided for. ‘I 
hope, however, says the worthy Vicar, “ that my friends, and those of the 
Church, will not be weary in well doing, but they will aid, by their exertions and 
contribu tions, the advancement of that day—which will be the happiest one of 
my life—when the church of St. Mary Magdalene shall be completely finished, 
and the church account balanced.” We trust this consummation is not far distant. 

In aid of the Restoration fund, the Rev. Dr. Cottle has published a very hand- 
some volume of Brief Notices of the History and Restoration ot St. Mary’s. It 
8 carefully drawn up, and beautifully printed and embellished. 


Suppren Dratn or Mr. Isaac Conen.—The sudden death of Mr. 
Isaac Cohen, the brother of Mrs. Rothschild, long a leading and highly- 
respectable member of the Stock Exchange, has produced a considerable 
sensation amongst the elder class of his associates, and universal regret 
amongst the Hebrews. Mr, Cohen is supposed to have died worth about 
half a million sterling, and, for many years past, he made it a rule to 
distribute 25 per cent. of his current annual expenditure in unostenta- 
tious charity. Mr. Cohen had also often rendered himself conspicuous 
for assisting unfortunate members of the Stock Exchange, when their 
conduct merited such support; and many individuals owe their success 
in life to the interest he took in their welfare. Mr. Cohen sat down to 
dinner with his family on Saturday, in apparent good health, when he 
was suddenly seized with an apoplectic fit, and survived only a few 


CHARLET. 

The death of a great artist is a loss to the world at large, for art 
disclaims the narrow distinctions of race and country. Such a loss 
the world has just sustained in the death of Charlet, one of the 
most popular names in the history of modern painting. The sub- 
jects in which he delighted, the style he created, and the form in 
which the bulk of his works were published, all tended to gain him 
that popularity. He was in art what Beranger is in poetry; he ap- 
pealed to the most homely and cherished feelings of the mass of the 
people with inimitable spirit and fidelity. Some of Beranger’s 
finest songs touch those chords in the hearts of the French people 
that will never cease to vibrate with the memory of Napoleon; his 
military triumphs, and the share the people had in them. So with 
Charlet: his sketches of military life in all its varieties are truth 
itself; his “Grenadier of the ‘Old Guard,’” the vieux grognard of 
Napoleon, is a type, a perfect creation; in every vicissitude of war, 
in all the inactivity of the garrison, there he is, brave when the 
occasion calls him, but ever and always grumbling. Charlet was 
the modern Callot, and his works will hereafter rank even above 
those of that celebrated engraver, for he possessed a finer spirit of 
observation, and his style is more graceful, with greater simplicity 
and breadth. In his countless sketches of the warlike period be- 
tween the rise and fall of Napoleon, the era lives again; Imperial 
reviews, marches, encampments, bivouacs, skirmishes, ambuscades, 
battles themselves—all are there; every variety of military life he 
has drawn; every kind of uniform and rank, from the marshal to 
the drum-major and the corporal; and not their exterior and 
material form only—their spirit, the life in which they moved and 
breathed, he caught and fixed with a truthfulness never to be mis- 
taken. Next to the “ Grenadier of the Guard,” his favourite sub- 
ject was the “Conscript,” new to the ranks and to the tricks and 
vices of the life thereof, in which his simplicity sorely suffers, till 
by time and experience made as wise and wicked asthe rest. In 
the scenes in which the Conscript plays a part, Charlet had full 
scope for his fine vein of humour, and he did not fail to improve it. 
But he by no means confined his pencil to military subjects. He 
was the painter of the people; and no rank, and scarcely a calling, 
escaped his keen eye. The workman, the denizen of the Faubourg, 
the gamin of Paris, market-women, the concierge, even the thief— 
all may be found in the sketches he poured forth with exhaustless 
fertility. But his talent had also its graceful side, frequently exhi- 
bited in his drawings of children, in which he touches off their little 
quarrels, their sports, and their school sufferings, to the life. Even 
here his popular predilections are visible: the children of the people, 
not of the rich or the bourgeoisie, were his preference; but his 
favourite was the child of the regiment. The graces of wealth or 
rank never purchased his pencil. 

Charlet was of obscure parentage ; and early in life was placed 
in a subordinate department of the office of a provincial munici- 
pality. One of his duties was to sign the documents of invalided 
and wounded soldiers; their characteristic figures and faces struck 
him, and he was in the habit of sketching them in pen and ink, 
and that with a truth to life and expression that constituted him a 
great artist, without his being aware of it. They were at last seen 
by some one who could appreciate them ; in consequence, Charlet 
quitted his employment, and devoted himself wholly to the profes- 
sion in which he attained such eminence. At this time, lithography 
was beginning to be practised in France, and to Charlet art is in- 
debted for developing its capability of producing effect. The bulk 
of Charlet’s sketches were published in lithography, many of them 
with a phrase or scrap of dialogue, illustrated by the figures. Some 
of these phrases have almost passed into proverbs. The number ot 
his drawings so published amount at least to twelve hundred. For 
some time Charlet studied under Gros, the painter, and, at a later 
period of his life, began painting in oil ; but his pictures in this 
style are rare compared with his sketches, ‘Those who remember 





TRE LATS M. CRARLET. 


his painting of the “ Retreat from Moscow,” exhibited some years 
since, and have visited his atelier, rich with magnificent sketches, 
will regret that he did not more frequently engage in works of this 
higher style. Considering the large number of his lithographic 
sketches, his paintings, his designs and water-colour drawings, his 
industry and application must have been immense. His personal 
appearance was thus described some years ago :—“His physiog- 
nomy is every where angular ; it is a collection of lines of bronze, 
drawn hard and straight from the bald, square brow, to the point 
of the grey beard, cut toa sharp angle also, I should not forget 
the long black great coat, buttoned over a slender figure, from the 
sleeve of which appeared tone of the driest, thinnest, and longest 
hands that has ever issued from a garment since that of Paginini.” 
His habits were rather those of the old campaigner than of the stu- 
dent ; his favourite place of resort was the cabaret, where he could 
meet aud study those classes of the people he loved todraw. Here 
the short pipe and the bottle of vin ordinaire were his recreation and 
solace after his labours, and he would converse with some old sol- 
dier of his battles, catching every expression of the war-worn coun- 
tenance. Itis said that many of this class associated with him for 
years, quite unconscious that their friend was the great artist who 
was delighting Paris with the graphic sketches so collected. In 
fact, from frequent contact with, and constant study of military 
habits and bearing, he had acquired them himself to a remarkable 
extent. He was often mistaken for a retired officer of the Guards, 





hours, 


eight hundred, to appear in eight volumes, 


though he never had been in the army at all. At the period of his 
death he was fifty-three years of age. Jules Janin has devoted an 
entire feuilleton of the Débats to a dissertation on the artist and his 
works. A complete collection of them it would now be almost im- 
possible tomake ; but the house of Gihaut, Brothers, is about to 
publish a selection of his best sketches, to the nwnber of seven or 
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CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 


Sunpay, I8.~Second Sunday after Epiphany. 

Monpay, 19.—Copernicus born, 1473 

TuEspay. 20.—Fabian. St. Fabian was the nineteenth Bishop of Rome; he was 
chosen to that office in the year 241, and, after being Bishop thirteen years, suf- 
fered martyrdom in the Decian persecution. 

Wepnespay, 21.—St. Agnes martyred, a.D. 306—New South Wales colonised, 
1788—Lonis XVI. guillotined, 1793. 

Tuorspay, 22.-—Lord Byron born, 1788. 

Fripay, 23 —Pitt died, 1806 Dnke of Kent died, 1820. 

SaTuRDay, 24.—Fox born, 1794. 





HIGH WATER at London-bridge, for the Week ending January 24. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Tae Muitia.—“ W. 7. H.,” Liskeard; * H. T.,” Framlingham; “ A. S.," New- 
castle ; ** A Schoolmaster,” Maidstone ; “* Veritas,” and “ A. F.,” are severally 
referred to the second page of our present Number. 

“4 News-Agent,” Sydenham.—The height of the Shakspeare Cliff, near Dover, is 
about 350 feet. 

ad? f a Rockport.— We cannot speak as to the professional skill of the parties 


named, 

“ @.”"—The term “ We” is employed only by the Sovereign in certain State docu- 
ments, as grants, dc. 

“ R.N., a Regular Subscriber.”—The last woman executed in the Old Bailey, prior 
to Martha Browning, was Elizabeth Cooke, on the 9th of January, 1832, for 
“ Burking.” 

“E. L..” Portsea.—The poem referred to has not appeared in our Journal. 

“ W. M.,” Exeter.—The Cameo, or Camaieu, of modern jewellery is a stratified onyx, 
of different coloured lamina, the strata being made available in the engraving of 
variegated figures. 

“J. D.,” Cardift.—Ali back Numbers of our Journal may be had, by order, of any 
bookseller or news-agent; the price of binding each Volume is 5s. 

“ P, L.”—The Title-page and Indexes to Vol. VII. were given last week, with an 
original History of the Corn- Lats, 

“ZL. L.,” Chepstow.—Bourns's new “ Principles and Practice of Engineering” is a 
sound work: price, 16s. 

“*; Sam Snap.” —The pair of beautiful Engravings of “‘ Mignon” appeared in No. 
135 of onr Journal. 

“* A Subscriber,” Liverpool.—A person who has served his time in the City of London 
would not, by the old law, have been, on that account, exempt from serving in the 
City Militia. 

“S. H."—Mr. Weale has just published a Handbook of Mapping, Engineering, &c. ; 

ice, 188. 

“A Member of the Artillery Company” is thanked for his suggestion. Will our 
Correspondent favour us with Sketches? 

“ N. E.,” Dublin.— Music declined, with thanks. 

“ZL. N ,” Dublin.—An important work on the Scottish Clans is on the eve of publi- 
cation by Messrs. Ackermann and Co., Strand. 

“T.V.C.,” Newark.—Labitzky was never in this country. 

“A. G.,” Hants.—The song has merit, but is not adapted for our columns. The 
ages of Macready and Farren were incorrectly stated in our last No. The tra- 
gedian was born March 3, 1793; Mr William Farren is 56. 

“ Inquirer,” Stamford.—* Fawn” is plural as well as singular. 

“ U. S."—The salary of letter-carriers in country towns is but low ; they are rarely 
required to find securities, good character being sufficient recommendation. The 
extension of the business of the Money Order Office, though unquestionably a great 
public convenience, entails much additional trouble upon postmasters. 

“ D. C.,” Gillingham.—A hogshead of cider is 54 gallons. 

“ Inquirer,” Dover.—The distance from England to India (Calcutta) is from 48 to 
50 days’ journey; by sea, round the Cape of Good Hope, from 70 to 90 days’ 

assage. 

“A Constant Reader.” — Clifford's Inn lies in the rear of St. Dunstan’s Church, 
Fleet-street, and leads into Fetter-lane on the right-hand, and Sergeants’ Inn and 
Chancery-lane on the left. 

“ H. B.”—The name of the office. London. 

“ F,” Ayrshire—Johnson and Ash give the derivation of Mermaid—mer, the sea, 
and maid. 

**S. C. T.,” Glasgow.—The price of the translation of “ Humboldt’s Kosmos,” pub- 
lished by Balktére, Regent-street, is 10s. The late Mr. Beckford’s wealth lay in 
West India estates. See reply (Cameos) to * W. M.,” above. 

“A. M. P.” — At the third and last of the Horticultural Society’s Fites for the 
season, the Duke of Devonshire very liberally causes his grounds to be opened to the 
company. 

“C0. J. N.”—* Foster's Book-keeping by Double Entry,” just published. 

“John B.”—The trains on the London and Birmingham Railway run down the in- 
clined plane from Camden-town to Euston-square. 

“ Henry Wyndham.”—The Art-Union is a Picture Lottery, licensed by Act of Par- 
liament. 

“ Sarula” has examined ‘ The Last Ripening Sunbeam,” painted by Lance, and 
sold at Mr. Beckford’s sale, and, with only a few slight variations, it corresponds 
with the Picture by Lance, engraved in our Journ:l a few months since. 

“A Cestrian,” Chester, is recommended to consult Lieut. Eardley Wilmot’s “ Hints 
to Midshipmen.” 

“J. W. B.” — The Church of St. Lawrence, near Ventnor, Isle of Wight, is, our 
Corrs spondent thinks, the smallest in England: it is 20 ft. in length by 12 ft. in 


“A foreigner” and “ J. Ranger.” —See the Census of England and Wales, pubd- 
lished in Vol. IV. of our Journal. 
“A Subscriber.”—T ie Office of the Distressed Needlewomen’s Society is in Rathbone- 


place. 

“J. G. C."—Next week. 

“A Subscriber.” — Cambridge’s Thrashing Machine may be purchased of Messrs. 
Barrett and Co., Reading. 

“* Thermos.” —A pply to Messrs. Watkins and Hill, Charing-cross. 

“A Martyr to Lotteries.” — We do not know angthing of the lottery scheme in 
question. 

“J. W.S. P.,” Glasgow.—Lord John Russell was never Premicr. 

“ Lines by E. C.’— We have not room. 

“ Henry H. M”—Apply to Mr. Landells, Engraver, 6, Bride-court, Blackfriars. 

“A Constant Reader,” St. John’s-wood.—The average price of wheat is always pub- 
lished in The Gazette. 
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Wuen the Kings of Europe were trembling on their thrones before 
the pow-r of Napoleon, who, however, was then drawing towards 
the decline of his greatness—when they were making together a 
‘holy alliance” against the progress of free opinions—they still, 
though most reluctant, found it necessary to gain the support of the 
pe pie. In the hour of danger, Monarchs find how weak they 
really are without the attachment of those they rule, and never was 
that weakness more keenly felt than by the King of Prussia in the 
last years of the great continental struggle. His armies had been 
scattered like dust, though trained in all the discipline of the Great 
Frederick, for a greater than Frederick had come against them ; 
his capital had been taken, his country seized, he himself personally 
humiliated. In the midst of such difficulties, where could he turn 
for support ? 
and been defeated ; the only resource left was to arouse the spirit 
of a people, and enlist the fervour of a whole nation on the side of 
Monarchy. The insolence of the conquerors and the national 


particular, and for other changes and reforms which are thought 
necessary. This request has elicited a reply from the King, which 
is one of the most extraordinary documents ever issued by the 
head of a State. The form in which it has appeared in the English 
journals being a mere abstract of the original, gives the pith and 
meaning of the answers to the several requisitions, and they there- 
fore have an air of abruptness and rude denial, which we are bound 
to say the document itself does not possess. There the refusals are 
conveyed in a mass of verbiage, are wrapped up in long and in- 
tricate cireumlocutions, which render them anything but curt and 
abrupt. But, in substance, they amount to the same thing ; every 
request is refused without exception, though some of them are so 
moderate and sc plainly advisable as regulations of common utility, 
that it is almost impossible to conceive any Government possessed of 
reasoning powers which would not hasten to establish them, even 
were they not asked for—much more when by doing so it might 
gain great popularity by the concession. But it seems a prin- 
ciple with all continental Governments that the people must be 
treated like children who do not know what their own interest is ; 
that all they ask for must be mischievous ; or, if not mischievous, 
even if evidently a wise and politic thing to be done, yet the mere 
fact of the people having requested it, turns it into an evil, and, as 
a matter of course, it must be refused. The irritation that such a 
policy, or rather impolicy, must cause, when continually repeated, 
cannot be described. That discontent is hastening a crisis in Ger- 
many, and this State document will not do much to retard it. One 
great desire of the German people is for publicity of municipal, 
legal, and legislative proceedings ; but the rulers shrink with terror 
from granting it, as the invalid, in his close chamber, trembles at 
the admission of every breath of wholesome air. In every case the 
prayer is refused ; the people of a town must not be admitted to 
the discussions of their Council—the Courts of Law enquire 
and decide in secret, and the debates of the Diet—poor and 
meagre as they are, and confined to the measures submitted to it 
by the Crown—must not be openly conducted. Some remote 
prospect is held out, however (and this is the only point to which 
the fatal formula of refusal is not applied,) that these de- 
bates may hereafter be published; but how ? What would 
our leviathans of the daily press, who by daybreak publish 
in full all the debates of both Houses, though prolonged far 
beyond midnight, say to such a regulation as the following ? 
The reporters are all to be sworn, their pencils are to act under 
oath ; next, a member of the Diet is to be appointed to supervise 
what they write. As both reporters and censor will be the 
servants of the State, it may be imagined what treatment the 
speeches of the “ Opposition” will receive. Through this 





The drilled machine, the army, had done its utmost, | 


machinery the debates will be given to the journals, and there 
is a prohibition pronounced against the documents so furnished 
| being used by any parties except the conductors of those journals 
| —already under a strict censorship with respect to all they write! 
Thus the plan adopted in England is exactly reversed. Here the 
reporters are under no control save that of their respective estab- 
lishments; the competition of the journals with each other ensures 
a strict fidelity; and neither Minister nor Opposition Leader, how- 
ever keen his attack, and however much opposed to him a particu- 
lar paper may be, ever has any cause of complaint. The practice, 
which is common enough in France, of garbling the speech of a 
political opponent, is here wholly unknown; and, as far as fidelity 
is concerned, it is immaterial what party journal the debates are 
read from. Such will never be the case where the writers are the 
sworn servants of the Crown, subjected to a supervision they can- 
not control. It is not such publicity as this the Germans want. 
They wish for the reality, and are put off with a sham. They 
want the truth, and are presented with falsehood. This is not wis- 
dom, but cunning. Not so are states now to be governed; the new 
regulation will be a constant source of ill-will and heart-burning. 
The Opposition deputy, with his eloquence suppressed—the Free- 
Trade member, with his harangue deprived of all significance, and 
reduced to vapidity by the pen of a Government censor—will 
always complain, and feed continually that suspicion and distrust 
already so prevalent. Far better to have wholly refused this de- 
mand, as well as all the rest, than have granted it in such a manner. 


Viscount Canninc has resigned the office of Under Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs, and we are enabled to confirm the ru- 
mour that he will be succeeded in that office by the Hon. G. A. F. 
Smythe, the member for Canterbury. The acceptance of this ap- 
pointment of course vacates the seat, so that there must be a new 
election for that city. We believe that Viscount Canning will suc- 
ceed Lord Howard de Walden as Ambassador at Lisbon. It is 
stated, on good authority, that Lord Cathcart will succeed Lord 
Metcalfe as Governor of Canada,—the civil and military authority 
| being thus placed in the same hands, 








| COURT AND HAUT TON. 





Wrxpsor, Thursday Evening.—(From our own Correspondent.)— 


| The Queen and Prince Albert promenaded, this morning, in the private 


plantations, and afterwards proceeded to the Royal aviary, and visited 
her Majesty’s private kennel, on their return to the Castle. Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Princess Royal rode, this 
morning, on their Shetland ponies. Prince Alfred and the Princess 
Alice were taken for airings, at the same time, in the Home Park. Her 
Majesty, accompanied by the Prince Consort, took a carriage airing this 
afternoon. The Royal dinner party, this evening, will include the 
Duchess of Kent, the Baroness de Spaeth, and Lady Fanny Howard. At 
the Privy Council which her Majesty will hold at the Castle, on Mon- 
day, the Queen’s Speech, on the opening of the Session of Parliament 
on Thursday next, will be determined upon. The Court is expected to 
take itsdeparture from Windsor, for Buckingham Palace, on Tuesday. 

Visir oF Her Masrsty To HoLtitanp.—A paper, published at the 
Hague—the Niewsbode—states positively that the Queen intends to 
visit Holland in the month of May or June next. 

Her Magesty’s LeveEs AND DrawtNG-Room.—It may be pre- 
sumed that the London season will commence at an early period this 
year. It is already officially announced that her Majesty will hold 
Levees at St. James’s Palace on the following days, at two o’clock— 


| Wednesday, 11th of February next ; Wednesday, 18th of February 


antipathy of the Germans to the French had done much to dispose.-rext. The Queen will also hold a Drawing-room at St. James’s Palace, 


the popular mind for an outbreak, but something more was still 
wanted. 
the past exercise of its power was not precisely such as to make a 
people enthusiastic in its rescue ; so Royalty made a bargain with 
the nation, the conditions of which were these—the people were to 
reconqner the crown for the King, and the King was to reward the 
effort by granting a Constitution. It was a direct, formal, and 
solemn promise, and was accepted on the faith of a Royal word. 
The nation rose on the invader, others took courage from the 
general display of enthusiasm, France was exhausted and weary of 
a war that had drained her of her sons for a whole generation, 
Germany was exasperated and determined on revenge, and thus 
Napoleon fell. 
his throne, and forgot all the promises he had made to the people 

in the day of adversity. This breach of faith has continued to 

rankle in the public mind of Prussia from that day to the present | 
time. The promise was made in 1813 ; in the year 1846 it remains 
still unredeened. 

The engagement was made by the late King : on the accession | 
of his present Majesty great hopes were entertained, from his sup- | 
posed lib. ral tendencies, that he would carry it into effect ; but, as | 
time has worn on, the prospect of his so doing has become more 
remote than ever ; the Diet of the Rhenish Provinces has ventured | 
to petition the Crown for the performance of its promise in this | 


The Crown was lying in the dust, but the experience of | 
| Castle, on Monday next. The Earl of Verulam and the Earl of Hare- 





The King of Prussia breathed once more, ascended 


on Thursday, the 26th of February next, at two o’clock. _ ‘ 
Privy Councit.—Her Majesty will hold a Privy Council at Windsor 


wood will attend, to be sworn in as Lord-Lieutenants of Hertfordshire 
and the West Riding of Yorkshire respectively. 

CHAPTER OF THE ORDER OF THE GARTER.—Her Majesty will hold 
a Chapter of the Order of the Garter at Windsor Castle, on Monday 
next, at half-past two o’clock, at which Chapter the Marquis of Hert- 
ford will be introduced and invested with the Garter vacant by the de- 
mise of the late venerable Earl Grey. 

Sm Grorce Murray.—It is with regret we announce that the gal- 
lant Master-General of the Ordnance has been prevented from. attending 
to his official duties for some weeks, owing to severe indisposition. In- 
deed, the worst fears as to the result of his complaint, which, we believe, 
originated in an attack of gout, have been entertained. We have, how- 
ever, much pleasure in now stating that he is improving. 


Tur Querxn’s Spexcu.—It is expected that the Council for consi- 
dering the Royal Speech on the opening of Parliament will be held at 
Buckingham Palace, on Wednesday next. The answer to the Address 
in the House of Commons will be moved by Lord Francis Egerton, and 
seconded by Mr. Edmund Beckett Denison, the member for the West 

Riding of Yorkshire. It is worth noting at the present juncture, that 
Mr. Beckett Denison is a member of the Council of the Central Agricul- 
tural Protection Society, from which fact it is by some inferred that Sir 
Robert Peel does not contemplate the entire repeal of the Corn-laws. 


CHURCH, UNIVERSITIES, &c. 


OXFORD. Jan. 14. 

This being the first day of Hilary or Lent Term, a Congregation was 
holden, and the following degrees conferred :— 

M.A.—Rev. E. F. Macfarlane, Lincoln College; Rev. H. Smith, 
Magdalene College; W. Wodehouse, Fellow of Merton College; Rev. 
H. Fletcher, Brasenose College; 8. Taylor, Brasenose College; Rev. H. 
E. Havergal, New College; Rev. J. Foster, St. Mary Hall; Rev. J. D. 
Macfarlane, St. Edmund Hall. 

B.A.—George Smart, Lincoln College; John C. Smith, Queen’s Col- 
lege; John Sedgwick, Magdalene College. 


CAMBRIDGE. Jan. 14. 
The following appointments have taken place:—The Rev. John 
William Colenso, M.A., of St. Catherine’s Hall, to the rectory of Horncett 
St. Mary, Norfolk; value, £979. The Rev. William Tiverton Preedy, 
B.A., of St. Catherine’s Hall, to the perpetual curacy of Blackpool, Lan- , 
cashire; value, £200. The Rev. William Luke Onslow, B.A., of 
Emmanuel College, to the chaplaincy of her Majesty’s ship Carysfort. 








METROPOLITAN NEWS. 


AvprsEss TO Lorp MEtTcaLre.—A very numerous meeting of gen- 
tlemen connected with India was held, on Tuesday, at the Oriental 
Club, Hanover-square, for the purpose of considering the propriety of 
addressing Lord Metcalfe on his return to his native country. There 
were present at least 250 gentlemen of the highest character, connected 
with the civil and military service of India. The chair was filled by the 
Earl of Auckland, who passed a well-merited eulogium upon the charac- 
ter of Lord Metcalfe. Mr. Holt Mackenzie moved, and Sir J. Ryan 
seconded (also in highly eulogistic speeches), the following resolution, 
which was carried unanimously :—* That an address be presented to 
Lord Metcalfe, expressing the high sense entertained by this meeting of 
the honours by which those services have justly been recognised by his 
Sovereign and his country; their cordial sympathy in the affliction by 
which his career of eminent usefulness had been interrupted: and the 
affection, respect, and admiration, with which they regard his public 
and private character.” The address was unanimously ed to, and 
ordered to be engrossed, and to lie for a fortnight at the Oriental Club 
for signatures. Most of the gentlemen who took part in the proceedings 
appeared to have been much affected by the lamentable state of the 
noble Lord’s health. 

CaBInET Counctt.—A Cabinet Council was held on Monday at the 
Foreign Office. The Ministers present were Sir Robert Peel, the Duke 
of Wellington, the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Buccleuch, the Earl of 
Haddington, the Earl of Aberdeen, Sir James Graham, the Right Hon. 
W. E. Gladstone, the Chancellor of the Exchequer, the Earl of Ellen- 
borough, the Earl of Ripon, Lord Granville Somerset, the Earl of Lin- 
coln, the Earl of Dalhousie, the Right Hon. Sidney Herbert, and the 
Earl of St. Germans. The Council sat three hours, 

THE Leacue Meeting At Covent GarDEN THEATRE.—There 
was another meeting of the League, at Covent Garden Theatre, on 
Wednesday evening. We were not present ; but the Morning Post 
states that “the public boxes were anything but well filled.” The 
meeting, however, was a very numeraus one, according to the Chronicle, 
and if not quite so fully attended as the last one, the circumstance was 
probably owing to the absence of Mr. Cobden and Mr. Bright. The 
chair was taken by Mr. George Wilson, who congratulated the meeting 
upon the prospect of a speedy Repeal of the Corn-laws. Mr. Villiers, 
M.P., next addressed the meeting. Mr. Haughton, a tenant-farmer, then 
spoke, and avowed his conversion to F veo-Teodie rinciples. The other 
speakers were Mr. M. Gibson, M.P., and Mr. R. R. Moore. The Chairman 
thanked the meeting for the great order and regularity with which they 
had marked their attention to the proceedings, and begged to inform 
them that the meetings of the League would be more frequent for the 
future than they had been lately, and that the next meeting would be 
most probably held on that day fortnight. The meeting, after giving 
three rounds of cheers for the chairman, separated. 

City Antiquities.—In excavating for the formation of a sewer op- 
posite the Ship Tavern, in Talbot-court, Gracechurch-street, the work- 
men, on Monday, came in contact with the remains of a Roman wall, 
lined with chalk, and firmly cemented. It has been laid open, and 
visited by a number af antiquarians. 

OPENING OF THE ADDITIONAL DEPARTMENT OF THE GENERAL 
Post-orFice.—On Tuesday evening, the additional department of the 
Post-office in St. Martin’s-le-Grand, intended to facilitate the sorting 
and delivering of newspapers, was thrown open, by way of experiment, 
under ‘the superintendence of the principal officers of the department. 
One of the greatest improvements is the introduction of a steam-engine 
of twelve horse power, by which the bags, and, as occasion requires, the 
men, are taken up or lowered from one story tothe other, so as not to in- 
terfere with the sorters in the galleries, which, on the first reduction of 
postage duty were erected, and then considered sufficient to meet the ex- 
igencies. The whole arrangements were deemed effective, so that the 
office will be forthwith opened, and will be essentially useful for the 
sorting of the morning mails. 








IRELAND. 





Tue RepPeAL AssociATIon.—The weekly meeting of the Repeal As- 
sociation was held on Monday, Dr. Nagle in the chair. Mr. O’Connell, 
having handed in a number of remittances, announced the adhesion of 
Charles Tottenham, Esq., of Addison-road, London, to the Repeal cause, 
and stated that that gentleman, connected with one of the most respect- 
able families in Ireland, had resigned his commission of the peace for the 
county Wexford, where his property was situated, previous to his be- 
coming a Repealer.—Mr. M-Keon acquainted the meeting that, in 
travelling from London a few days since, in company with an English 
gentleman, the conversation turned on the Repeal agitation, and his 
companion inquired “ What Mr. O’Connell did with all the money he 
received?” On his (Mr. M‘Keon’s) arrival in Dublin, he introduced 
this English gentleman to Mr. O'Connell, and at his instance the books 
of the Association were thrown open to him, and so perfectly satisfied 
was he with the accuracy of the accounts and the expenditure of the 
fnnds, that he subscribed £1 “im aid of the cause of an oppressed 
country.”—Mr. O’Connell moved that as many Repeal Members of Par- 
liament as possible should attend next Monday’s meeting, to deliberate 
on the course they should pursue on the opening of Parliament.—The 
amount of the rent for the week was £164 13s. 2d. 

The late Mr. D. Kelly, of Cargins, Roscommon, has left his widow 
£600,000. The will is to be contested.—Limerick Chronicle. 

SuicipE oF Carrars BAker.—Captain Baker, of the 5th Fusilieers, 
committed suicide on Thursday (last week) at Enniskillen. Between 
six and seven at night, he sent his servant up the town for some medi- 
cine, and on his return up stairs he heard the report of a musket. On 
entering he found his unhappy master lying on the floor, and the top of 
his skull blown off, he having placed the firelock under his chin, and 
pulled the trigger with his toes. The reports are-various as to the cause 
that led to this calamity. The deceased was observed to be greatly agi- 
tated during theevening. The deceased was gazetted to a company by 
purchase on the 30th of December. Mr. Collum, the Coroner, has held 
an inquest on the body in the barrack, and after the examination of Cap- 
tain Baker’s servant, Dr. Mackay, Adjutant Lyons, and Captain Ken- 
nedy, the Jury brought in a verdict of “ Temporary insanity.” Captain 
Baker was a young man, much esteemed, and greatly beloved by both 
men and officers: he was a native of Cork. 

DEPLORABLE CASE oF Poisontnc IN NEwTon-HamItton.—An oc- 
currence of the most tragic character has cast a deep gloom over the in- 
habitants of this little town. An individual. named Close, some twenty 





years ago married a lady named Jefferson, of » respectable family, re- 
siding near Forkhill. The lives of the couple were not distinguished for 
that unity and affection which should subsist between husband and wife. 
Close is the father of a deeply-afilicted boy, by aformer marriage. The 
most serious differences existed between Close and his wife, particularly 
for the last few months, and sad effects of which remain to be told. He 
purchased arsenic; and by whatever means it was administered, on 
Monday morning week, about ten o’clock, the wife became very ill, and, 
after three hours’ excruciating suffering, closed her career in this world. 
The above are the main facts, asthey were elicited at two very protracted 
investigations before the Coroner, Mr. Henry, which took place in that 
town on Tuesday and Wednesday (last week), and which resulted in 


| the committal of the unfortunate man to gaol on the latter night. 
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ACCIDENTS AND OFFENCES. 


ANOTHER MURDER AT JERSEY. 

Another dreadful murder was perpetrated at Seward’s café, Royal- 
square, Jersey, on Friday morning (last week), at a quarter past two. 
The victim of this fearful deed is Mr. Abraham, optician, known for 
many years in the Channel Islands, which he visited occasionally. In 
the course ot Thursday night, Mr. Nicolle, hatter, of King-street, visited 
Mr. Seward’s café, and shortly after a dispute arose between them, re- 
specting two bottles of wine charged to Mr. N., but which he refused to 
pay, using very high language towards Mr. Seward, and challenged to 
fight him then in the square ; but Mr. Seward returned, and joined 
the company‘in doors, which consisted of Mr. Jeffery, Mr. Bowdidge, 
jun., Mr. C. Du Pont, and Miss Cook, Mr. Seward’s housekeeper. 

Only a few minutes had elapsed when a report of fire-arms was heard, 
the contents of which had entered the café, and in another moment its 
effect was visible by the almost instant death of Mr. Abraham, he 
having been struck in the back by three pistol bullets, one of which 
ag: through his body, coming out about the centre of his breast. 

iss Cook, who stood near the table, was shot through the left hand 
and hip, the ball having previously passed between Mr. Seward’s breast 
and Mr. Bowdidge’s head. (Fortunately the young lady’s life is not 
considered in danger.) Mr. Seward and Mr. Bowdidge, on hearing the 
report, instantly ran out as far as Nicolle’s house, when they heard a 
door slam ; they then tried the door, but found it fastened on the inside. 

Next morning, a watchman entered Mr. Nicolle’s room, and found 
him with his child in his arms; he immediately surrendered himself. 
In the room was found a short piece, which had evidently not long been 
discharged. : 

A post mortem examination took place, when it was ascertained that 
one of the bullets had penetrated the heart, and the other two had 
entered the right side of the back, and fractured two ribs. 

The name of the unhappy gentleman deprived of life is Samuel Levi, 
he having assumed the name of Abraham, from a firm with which he 
was connected at Liverpool. 

All these facts were deposed to at the inquest, which was held the 
same day, and on Saturday the Jury re-assembled, to consider their 
verdict, which was unanimously “ Wilful Murder.” 





Dreaprut Expiosion or Fire-Dampe iN MonMouTusHire. — 
There happened on Wednesday morning about half-past seven o’clock, 
a tremendous explosion of fire-damp, at the colliery of Messrs. John 
Russell and Co., of Risca, near Monmouth, accompanied with a frightful 
loss of hfe. It appears that a great number of the workmen had been 
keeping holiday, and that only about 150 men were working in the pit 
at the time of the explosion. The accident occurred in the big vein, 
where about 35 men were working, which is the number missing on their 
being mustered at the mouth of the pit. Fourteen bodies have been 
already brought up, the state of the pit being such, as to prevent search- 
ing for the remainder. 

ATTEMPT TO MuRDER AND Commit Svurcrpe.—On Tuesday, great 
excitement prevailed in the town of Old Brentford, in consequence of 
the attempt of an aged and well-known inhabitant to assassinate his son, 
by stabbing him, and then attempting self-destruction by cutting his 
throat. The facts are as follow:—Thomas Law is aged 73, and had for 
years carried on the business of a shoemaker at Brentford, and near the 
residence of the Duke of Cumberland, but some months since, in conse- 
quence of falling into difficulties, he made his business over to his son, 
who is in his thirtieth year. His affairs in the course of time, being 
arranged, he returned home again to resume his business, but he was 
there met by a rebuff from his son, who told him that that was no longer 
his house, and he thrust his father out of doors. He had since, by the 
aid of those who had known him in his more prosperous days, managed 
to subsist; but every means being exhausted, he came to the resolution 
of making one more effort to regain his own, or at least to obtain a 
shelter under the roof where he knew he was entitled to be. For that 

urpose he on Tuesday forenoon repaired thither, but his son refusing to 
Fisten to his appeal, he in a moment of excitement caught a knife which 
lay on the table and stabbed his son in the breast, who immediately fell, 
and the father then drew the same knife across his own throat, inflicting 
a frightful wound. The high words which had previously ensued, hav- 
ing attracted the inmates of the house, an alarm was instantly given 
A surgeon was sent for, who pronounced the son to have received an in- 
jury in one of the vital organs, which would no doubt prove fatal; and 

aving placed him in a bed and attended to him, sewed up the gash in 
the throat,of the father, who was subsequently removed to the hospital. 
The old man, on being questioned, said he had better die as he had medi- 
tated than be starved. He is not expected to survive. 

Fire IN THE StRAND.—On Sunday morning, between the hours of 
three and four, a fire broke out in the Castle Tavern, Bull Inn-court, 
Strand, the property of Mr. Thomas Parker, licensed victualler. The 
premises, which were three stories high, were flanked on either side by 
numerous dwelling-houses, and were adjoined at the rear by the Adelphi 
Theatre. An alarm having been raised, a considerable period elapsed 
before the proprietors and the different lodgers could be aroused, by 
which time the whole of the back of the —" composed principally 
of timber, was completely wrapped in flames. With such impetuosity 
was the fire then burning, that it was with the greatest difficulty the 
inmates could effect a safe retreat. The waiter, a man named James 
Craner, together with a lodger, were obliged to leap from one of the 
upper windows into the court. The waiter, upon jumping owt of win- 
dow, started off in the state he was to the Chandos-street Brigade Sta- 
tion, to give intelligence. When the engines arrived, the flames had 
broken through the roof. There being only a lath-and-plaster partition 
between the burning premises and the house No. 7 in the same court, a 
few seconds only elapsed before the latter also became ignited. For 
some time it was feared that the Adelphi Theatre would have been con- 
sumed, the skylight and trapdoors on the roof being several times in 
flames. A number of persons, however, having mounted the roof, a 
quantity of water, kept there in a tank provided in case of such a dis- 
aster, was scattered about, and by that means the theatre was preserved. 
After labouring for some time, the firemen at length completely extin- 
guished the fire. The damage done is very considerable; the whole of 
the stock belonging to Mr. Parker, together with his furniture and 
wearing apparel, is totally lost. The only party out of the great num- 
ber of sufferers who was inaured was Mr. Parker; eight or nine families 
are therefore deprived of everything they once possessed. 

Tue Lares Acctpent ON THE NoRFOLK RatLway.—The Corner’s in- 
vestigation respecting the death of William Pickering, engine-driver, 
and Richard Hedger, stoker, who were killed by the recent accident on 
the Norfolk Railway, was resumed on Tuesday morning, for the fourth 
time, at the Guildhall, Thetford. Major-General Pasley was examined 
at considerable length upon scientific points connected with railway 
travelling. The General attributed the cause of this accident to the 
engine-driver proceeding at an imprudent and excessive speed on a de- 
scending gradient.—When all the evidence was concluded, the Jury, 
after being some time in consultation, sent for the Coroner, when the 
Foreman informed him that they had not unanimously arrived at a ver- 
dict, and he feared there were little hopes of their agreeing.—The Coro- 
ner then inquired how many of the Jury were unanimous? The Fore- 
man answered, twelve.—The Coroner said, if the twelve jurors were 
unanimous, he would receive their verdict ; and asked the Foreman what 
was their return?—The Foreman observed that their verdict was ‘“ Ac- 
cidental Death, caused by the imprudent conduct of the engine-driver, 
in going at an excessive speed.” The dissenting J (threé in num- 
ber) remarked that the verdict they were desirous of agreeing to was 
accidental death, caused by the misconduct of the engine-driver, and 
the defective construction of the engine, and inflicting a deodand of 
£500 on the engine.—The Coroner accordingly took the verdict of the 
twelve. 

Arremet to Burn Focur Housss iy CAMDEN-TowN.—On Tues- 
day mght, shortly after nine o’clock, a simultaneous outbreak of no 
fewer than four separate fires took place in Camden-town, which there 
is every ground to conclude was the work of an incendiary. It appears 
that ttiree police-constables of the S division were going their rounds 
past Hawley-fields, Camden-town, when one of them had his attention 
directed towards the western corner house of a pile of four newly- 
erected habitations situate in the fields, by perceiving an unusual light 
therein. At first the officer imagined that the light was caused by some 
of the workmen drying the building; but, as it increased in strength, he 
hastened across the fields to examine the place, when he found smoke 
pouring forth from the roof and windows, which at once satisfied him 
that the building was on fire. Without delay an alarm was raised, and 


the officer being quickly joined by other constables, an attempt was at 
once made to extinguish the flames, by pouring buckets of water upon 
them. Whilst the constables, however, were passing the three other 
houses, they discovered that the other corner house was also on fire at 
the back, and in the course of a few seconds afterwards they found out 
that the remaining two houses were likewise in flames. A messenger 
was therefore dispatched in acab for the engines. The firemen upon 
arriving had to encounter great difficulties to get an engine near the 
burning houses. They having plenty of fire-buckets at hand, a line was 
furmed by the men, and by passing the water from one to the other a 
stream was discharged into the buildings which had the desired effect ot 
getting the flames extinguished. That, however, was not accomplished 
until the fire had travelled throughout the first-named house, and 
severely burned the remaining three, more especially the staircases and 
parlour floorings. From the fact of the four houses being on fire at the 
same time, not the least doubt remainsthat the fire was wilfully caused. 


EPITOME OF NEWS.—FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


The King of Hanover has been slightly indisposed, in consequence of 
which the annual New Year’s-day Ball at the Palace was postponed. 
The Crown Prince is so far recovered from the recent operation he has 
undergone as to be enabled to take his usual exercise; but his Royal 
Ilighness has not yet quitted the Royal residence. 

A letter from Venice speaks of the extraordinary precaution taken by 
the Emperor Nieholas to avoid all attempts that might be made on his 
life. On bis arrival at Padua, he himself visited the apartment where 
he was to pass the night, striking with a hammer against the walls. 
He would not partake of the supper prepared for him ; but, sending for 
his travelling canteen, took out a bottle of Malaga and a roast fowl, 
of which he made his repast, Count Orloff sharing it with him. At 
Venice, on his departure from the theatre, four carriages were at the 
door, without any one knowing in which he should enter. No one 
ney at Venice whether the Emperor would go to Trieste by water or 

and. 

M. William Frederick Bach, Honorary Chapel-Master of the Court of 
Prussia, the ndson and last descendant of the celebrated Sebastian 
Bach, died a few days ago at Berlin, in his 90th year. The deceased 
has left several excellent pieces of church music of his composition. 

Accounts from Stuttgard of the 4th state that the King of Wurtem- 
berg still suffered from cough and fever, but less severely than on the 
preceding day. 

Advices from Vienna of the 2nd inst. mention that the Emperor of 
Russia left that capital in the morning for Ollmutz and his dominions. 
His Imperial Majesty had previously paid visits to the Duc de Bor- 
deaux (who had come from Frohsdorf to meet him), and to Prince Gus- 
tavus Wasa, the Countess de Fiquelmont, and the Princess Leichstenstein. 
The Emperor had conferred the order of St. Andrew on the Archduke 
Francis, the Archduke Charles’s eldest son. 

Count Zaluski, formerly a Marshal of the Lithuanian Diet, and who 
played a prominent part in the insurrection of that province, in 1831, 
died at Iwonicz, in Galicia, on the 28th of December. 

The Augsburg Gazette states that Count Nelsselrode had, on the 28th, 
held a conference with Cardinal Lambruschini on the religious dif- 
ferences between the Pope and the Cabinet of St Petersburgh. Ac- 
cording to that Journal the Emperor of Russia had not made any other 
concessions of a positive nature than a disavowal of the principles upon 
which the rights of the Catholic Church in Russia had been attacked, 
but even this is said to be regarded as a great advantage obtained by 
the Pope. 

A letter from Thun of the 8th, states that the Posen conspiracy had 
ramifications in other parts of the Duchy, and was in connexion with 
some persons residing in Strasbourg. No details, however, are given to 
enable us to judge of the authenticity of this news. A Berlin letter of 
the Sth, states that two regiments of artillery had been ordered to Thun, 
in consequence of the receipt of information that some Polish insurgents 
contemplated an attack upon that place. 

The Augsburg Gazette contains a letter from St. Petersburg, stating 
that according to a Ukase of the Emperor of Russia, dated from Palermo, 
it is formally enjoined to suspend, for six months, the admission of the 
Protestants of the Russian provinces on the Baltic Sea into the bosom of 
the Greek Church. 

According to the Post Ampt Gazette of Frankfort, the Prussian Go- 
vernment has given orders for the strictest watch to be kept over the as- 
semblages of the journeymen, and care taken that Communist and Socialist 
doctrines be not propagated amongst them. 

The Council ot his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales for the 
Duchy of Cornwall has presented a donation of £100 to the Royal 
College of Chemistry. 

A letter from Rome, of the 26th ult., says that the chesnuts, which 
in that country are, like potatoes in the north of Europe, the principal 
food of the lower classes, have suffered from the same disease as the 
potatoes, and that scarcely one in ten is eatable. The grapes also 
have become already rotten, instead of remaining dry and fit for food 
until the end of February, as in ordinary times. 

News has been received from Berlin, to the effect that the Prussian 
Government, which now has the privilege of appointing a Protestant 
Bishop to the See of Jerusalem, had made choice of M. Belson to fill 
that post. M. Belson, like Dr. Alexander, originally belonged to the 
Jewish persuasion, but latterly embraced Protestantism. 

Mr. Sh-il, we regret to learn, has had the misfortune to lose his only 
son, who was in his 24th year, and died a short time ago at Funchal, in 
Madeira, whither he had gone for the benefit of his health. 

We learn that a letter from Rio Janiero, dated the 18th November, 
announces the arrival there, on the preceding day, of the Apollo, English 
troop-ship, with troops on board, understood to be bound to the River 
Plate, to reinforce those previously sent to that quarter in the Resistance. 
No further intelligence had been received at Rio from Buenos Ayres or 
Monte Video. 

Accou.ts have been received from the Caucasus to the middle of De- 
cember. The Kasikumihs, subject to the Russians, had driven away a 
part of the mountaineers encamped at Magall Mukark; a razzia of 
200,0001b weight of hay was effected on the Tochetschénes; the forti- 
fications on the banks of the Sunpcha were finished; Prince Woronzoff, 
in a voyage of inspection in Kakhetia, had received the submission of 
the commune of Didoe; and,during the inauguration of a monument, in 
honour of General Guliakoff, deceased in January, 1804, he distributed 
the Cross of Sr. George to 19 men of the Schwartz division. In short 
everything was tranquil in Daghestan. 

Accounts of Nov. 15, from the Cape of Good Hope, state that the 
patrolling of the troops on the Kaffir side of the frontier had hada 
salutary influence in preserving tranquillity, the farmers in the Coles- 
berg district being still rather disaffected. The excitement relative to 
the trial of the Bailies, for the murder of Du Plooy had rather subsided, 
as the case was to be méved to the Supreme Court. His widow, to the 
surprise of her countrymen, had already been asked in church for a 
second marriage. 

The Saxon Chamber of Deputies had on the 7th inst. a very stormy 
sitting, occasioned by the presentation of a petition from the editors and 

rinters of some Liberal journals, which the Government had suppressed. 

veral members denounced the conduct of the authorities and vindicated 
the liberty of the press. The Minister of the Interior justified his 
conduct by saying that the doctrines contained in the suppressed journals 
tended to unsettle people’s minds, and led to revolution, but was met 
with remarks that free discussion corrected itself, and that the Govern- 
ment feared the light. After much strong recrimination, the Opposi- 
tion carried their point to the extent of having the petition referred to 
the Standing Committee. - 

News has been received from Buenos Ayres, to the 4th of November, 
of an important nature. It is stated that the French Chargé d’Affaires 
embarked on the 3ist of October; and there is every reason to believe that 
he left with proposals of peace from the Buenos Ayrean Government. 








Rumovrep MInIsTERIAL CHAncrs.—The Sun, of Thursday evening 
says:—The rumour is revived that Lord Lyndhurst is about to resign 
the Great Seal, for reasons unconnected with Ministerial policy. It has 
been strongly rumoured in Westminster Hall that Mr. Pemberton Leigh 
has resisted most earnest solicitations from the Premier and the Duke 
of Wellington to succeed to the Woolsack; and that, in consequence, 
the following arrangements are contemplated :—Sir Edward Sugden, to 
be Lord Chancellor; Sir F. Thesiger, Lord Chancellor of Ireland; and 








Mr. James Wortley to be the new Solicitor-General, the present Soli- 
citor-General becoming, of course, Attorney-General. 





LAW INTELLIGENCE. 
A NOVEL RAILWAY CASE. 

Tn the Vice-CHANCELLOR’s Court, on Thursday, an argument was 
heard in the case of Rigby v. The Great Western Railway Company. 
It was a motion for an injunction, the object of which is to restrain the 
Great Western Railway Company from allowing certain trains, called 
“ express trains,” from passing the station at Swindon, without staying 
there for the purposes of refreshment. The plaintiffs, Messrs. Rigby, in 
the year 1841, erected rooms for refreshment and waiting passengers, 
upon a plot of ground, at the Swindon station. The company, in 
December of that year, granted to the plaintiffs a lease of the ground 
for ninety-nine years, and stipulated against any other rooms being 
erected. They provided that, in the event of the removal of the Swin- 
don Station, or the cessation of its use as a station, they would pur- 
chase the rooms at a fair valuation, the value to be ascertained in a par- 
ticular mode pointed out. The deed provided that all trains carrying 
passengers (except those sent by express, or for special purposes, and 
trains not under the company’s control, and except in cases of emer- 
gency or unusual delay arising from accident) should stop at the station 
for a reasonable time, namely, aboutten minutes. The rooms were sub- 
sequently let by the plaintiffs to Mr. S. T. Griffiths for seven years, at a 
rent of £1100 per annum. The plaintiffs stipulated that they would 
enforce the covenants and agreements between themselves and the Com- 
pany for the benefit of Griffiths. The company’s trains, called * quick 
trains,” going from London to Exeter in five hours, in March stopped at 
the Swindon Station; but in May, the company announced their inten- 
tion of running “express” trains between London and Exeter, in four 
hours and a half, without making any stay at Swindon. They were 
to commence running on the 12th of May. The train. bills, when issued, 
omitted any allusion to the quick trains, but the express trains were 
mentioned in the time table. On the L0th of May the plaintiffs tiled 
their bill to restrain the Company from running their trains without 
stopping at the station. 

The bill was demurred to, and the case was argued on the 13th and 
14th of May, at the residence of the Vice-Chancellor, who refused the 
injunction. The demurrer was overruled, the Company expressing 
themselves willing to keep an account of the passengers, and to account 
for any loss, in consequence of the express trains passing without stop- 
ping at the station, provided the Court should ultimately decide that 
the Company were compellable to stop. Leave was given to the 
plaintiffs to try the question by actions at law, to one of which actions 
the defendants were to demur, so as to raise the point as to the effect of 
the provision of the deed of December, 1841. Two actions were brought 
in the Court of Exchequer. To one, the Company demurred. The 
demurrer was overruled, the effect of which was, that the Court decided 
that the covenant was valid. To the other, the Company pleaded Ist, 
non est factum; 2ndly, that the Swindon station had been disused as a 
refreshment room; 3rdly, that the trains were sent by express; 
4thly, that they were sent for special purposes; 5thly, that from emer- 
gency they could not be detained. 

On the trial, a verdict was found against the Company, by which, in 
effect, it was established that a breach of the covenant had been com- 
mitted, by the passage of the trains without stopping. 

Counsel having been heard on both sides, Vice-Chancellor Wigram 
said that, before hearing Mr. Wood’s reply in support of the injunction, 
he should relieve him from two points. He should treat the covenant 
as binding at law, and he should assume, in the present stage of the pro- 
ceedings, that these were trains not sent express, and so not w thin the 
exception of the covenant. The question then would be as to the effect 
of the covenant upon the liability of the Company, and, next, as to the 
partial enforcement of the agreement against the Company. Thus the 
matter rests for the present. 


DEATH OF SiR JOSEPH BARRINGTON, BArT.—A letter from Limer- 
ick, dated Jan. 10, says :—“ We are concerned to announce the death of 
one of our oldest resident citizens, Sir Joseph Barrington, who departed 
this life at his house in Barrington-street, this morning, in the 82nd 
year of his age. The name of this respected old gentleman will long be 
associated with the establishment of Barrington’s Hospital, and City 
Infirmary, which asylum of mercy for the sick poor he founded, and, 
with his sons, assisted to endow for the benefit of the present and future 
generationr. Matthew Barrington, Esq., Crown Solicitor of Munster, 
eldest son of the deceased, and now Sir Matthew Barrington, Bart., suc- 
ceeds to that titles originally conferred upon his venerated parent by his 
late Majesty William IV.” 

FRIGHTFUL ACCIDENT ON THE CARLSRUHE AND MANHEIM RalL- 
waAy.—On the 2nd instant, at six o’clock in the evening, near the St. 
Ilgen station, two passenger trains on the above line, one proceeding 
to Carlsruhe and the other to Manheim, came into collision, the result 
of which will probably be the sacrifice of more than twenty lives. It 
appears that, owing to the mismanagement of the signals, the two 
trains running in opposite directions met on the same line. The drivers 
observed this when, unfortunately, it was too late, and did all in their 
power to stop the trains. They succeeded in reducing the speed, but 
the trains, nevertheless, came in contact with such fearful violence, 
that one of the engines was smashed to pieces, rendered utterly use- 
less, and several of the carriages dashed to atoms. The number of 
persons injured by this calamity was forty-four, two of whom had their 
legs cut off, as though they had been amputated by a surgical operation, 
aad twenty-three mortally wounded. This accident has caused the 
greater excitement, as it 1s the first which has occurred in the Grand 
Duchy of Baden. 








LAUNCH OF THE “ AMPHION” SCREW FRIGATE. 
On Wednesday, the Amphion, 36-gun frigate, ordered to be fitted 
with an auxiliary screw propeller of 300-horse power, on the plan 
of Count Rosen, was launched from Woolwich Dockyard, in the 
presence of the authorities, naval, military, and civil. The Marine 
band attended, and enlivened the scene by their performances; and 
the weather being unusually fine, the concourse of spectators was 
very large, and highly respectable. 

At a quarter before three o'clock, p.m., Msss Hawkins, accompa- 
nied by the Admiral of the Fleet, Sir J. H. Whitshed, and escorted 
by Commodore Sir Fr incis A. Collier, K.C.H., Captain-Superin- 
tendent of the Dockyard, entered the enclosed space surrounding 
the ship, and the Master Shipwright having presented Miss Hawkins 
with a glass of wine, she drank to the success of the Amphion ; and 
the bottle, with the remainder of the wine, having been attached to 
the bows of the ship, was broken upon them. The men then sus- 
pended their labours in knocking out the dog shores, as the tide 
had not risen sufficiently high; and it was twenty minutes past 
three o’clock before the vessel Was allowed to glide into the water, 
which she did in beautiful style, amidst the cheers of the assembled 
spectators, the band of the Royal Marines playing the National 
Anthem. It was, in long-shore phrase, “a good launch ;” and 
there were some hearty rounds of cheers. 

Miss Psyche Hoste, daughter of the late Captain Sir William 
Hoste, was to have named the Amphion, but in consequence of that 
young lady’s indisposition, the interesting ceremony was performed 
by Miss Hawkins, niece of Admiral Sir James Hawkins itshed, 
Bart., G.C.B., Admiral of the Fleet. 

The Amphion was ordered to be built on the 16th of May, 1828, 
and to be named the Ambuscade, but, from some well-grounded ob- 
jection to that name, it was altered to the Amphion, by an Admiralty 
order of the 81st of March, 1831. The building of the vessel 
commenced on the 15th of April, 1830, from the designs of Sir 
Robert Seppings; and was carried on on the. same lines as the 
Castor frigate, but she has since been lengthened sixteen feet by the 
bow, and fitted in the stern for a screw propeller as an auxiliary, 
every other part and filling being the same as a proper sailing fri- 
gate, She appears to be a sightly vessel, and sits well upon the 
water. Her figure-head is a bust of the late gallant Captain Sir 
William Hoste, Bart., and her stern is of a neat square form exter- 
nally, but round internally, for fighting her guns, and to all appear- 
ance Will be a fast sai'er and a good ship of war. 

The following are her dimensions:— 
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LAUNCH OF THEE “ AMPHION” SCREW FRIGATE, AT WOOLWICH DOCKYARD, ON WEDNESDAY LAST. 


Length of the lower deck oe 
Length of the keel for tonnage -- 
Breadth extreme .* 
Breadth for tonnage .. ee és 
Breadth moulded eo ee ee 
Burthen in tons, old measure, 1473 66-94 
Do. do. new do 973 141-3500 


The Amphio:: is to be taken, on Monday next, to the East India 
Docks, to be fitved with engines of 300-horse power, by Messrs. 
Miller and Ravensforth, and will be the first constructed for the 
steam navy of this country, with the whole of her machinery con- 
siderably under the water line, and, consequently, not liable to be 
deranged by shot during warfare. The screw will be fifteen feet in 
diameter, on Ericsson’s principle, attached to engines on the direct- 
principle, invented by Count de Rosen, with four feet stroke, per- 
forming forty-eight revolutions per minute. The boilers will also 
be under the water-line, and the vessel is expected to be a superior 
ship of war, by the aid of these appliances. 

In addition to the authorities of the Dockyard, and several naval 


Ambassador; Lieutenant-Colonel Dundas, C.B.; Colonel Chalmer, 


Major Elgee, Royal Artillery ; Colonel Nichols, Major Bright, | 


Royal Marines; and Commander Smith, Royal Navy. 
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ALGERIA. 
The following important intelligence is from the Sémaphore de Mar- 
seilles, of the 10th instant, bringing news from Algiers of the 7th:— 
The correspondent of that journal writes that, on the 23rd ult., 
the cavalry of Marshai Bugeaud had gained a brilliant victory over 


The Marshal, having been informed that Abd-el-Kader was en- 
camped to the north of the mountain of Bou Chettoute, made the 
necessary preparations to attack him. 
the whole cavalry uoder the orders of General Jussuf was directed 
to march forward, whilst the Marshal would take possession, at 
daybreak, of a defile through which the Emir might attempt to 
escape before the cavalry. On reaching the valley of the Temda, 
General Jussuf was soon on the trace ot the enemy, who had just 
raised his camp. 


in one direction, and his baggage in another. General Jussuf 





night’s march, and could not have overtaken the cavalry. 


it was not probable that he would suifer his convoy and servants to 
be captured without even attewpting to defend them. A portion 
| of the baggage was already in the hands of the pursuers, when the 
| Emir presented himself ,on_<the left, jat: the thead of 700 or 800 
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the regulars of Abd-el-Kader, commanded by the Emir in person. | 


On the 22nd, at nightfall, 


The numerous cavalry of the Emir had proceeded | 


resolved to attack the latter. His squadrons were tired after a long | 
It was, | 
| besides, the surest means of obliging the Emir to give battle ; for | 
and military officers, there were present at the Launch the Danish | 


reguiar cavalry, who trotted up in excellent array. Genera 
Jussuf immediately charged them, with about 450 chasseurs, gens- 
d’armes, and spahis, who were received with a murderous fire of 
musketry, when they came within fifty yards of the enemy. The 
latter opposed an obstinate resistance, but were, however, soon put 
to flight, and rallied at some distance from the field, round the white 
banner of Abd-el-Kader. The French cavalry again attacked 
them in that position, and again routed them with considerable loss. 
During this second engagement the Emi:’s horse was killed, and 
his men were seen to gather round him, and place him on another 
horse. The fugitives then took a third position, from which they 
were driven with the same intrepidity. Abd-el-Kader ultimately 
retreated, leaving, in the hands of the French, his killed, wounded, 
horses, tents, and baggage. 

The difficult nature of the country, and the great distance which 
separated him from the Marshal’s infantry, did not allow General 
Jussuf to derive more advantage from his victory. 

The annexed Illustration is a scene from the late war in Algeria 
—an Arab Encampment surprised by French soldiers. The Arabs 
represented are the Kabyles ; the costumes those of the Chiefs ; 
the female has been surprised at her toilet by the French troops. 
This Engraving is from a highly-finished water-colour drawing by 
M. F. Goupil, a pupil of Lorace Vernet. 
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THE WAR IN ALGERIA.—FROM A DRAWING BY A PUPIL OF HORACE VERNET. 
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MURILLO’S HOLY FAMILY (FROM SEVILLE). 


(NOW IN THR LOUVRE.) 


The Spanish painter clothed his sight with gleams 
Of Nature’s beauty, and his soul’s delight 
Soar’d to her skies, and revell’d in her streams; 
Wooed her rich green in all its robes of light; 
Worshipped the wood-hills and the olive-groves, 
Spreading their rural charms out to the sun; 
And caught the fervour of the peasants’ loves, 
Whispered in music where his course was run. 


Murillo loved the landscape-life of Spain, 
Its feast of sunbeams, and its garb of gold; 
Its evening love-trysts, and the thrilling strain 
In which the wild and passionate hope was told; 
The peasant’s rustic life—its toil—its glee— 
Dancing day-gladness—pleasant eve-repose, 
Were sights the painter’s vision loved to see; 
So, with their truth his spirit-pencil glows. 


The rustic cottage and the river mill, 
These fall into his pictures like sweet dreams, 
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THE HOLY FAMILY.—PAINTED BY MURILLO. 


Laden with p'casure-images; and stil 

He truest paints where nature loveliest seems, 
Now comes the beautiful eternal trath, 

That Nature draws the heart to Nature’s God; 
And many a man hath gained his faith, in sooth, 

From hills he toil’d o’er, and from vales he trod. 


So the proud painter passed from love of earth 
To heavenly worship, with devotion fair— 
Beauty and sunshine filled bis land of birth, 
And old Religion’s fervour lingered there. 
He left awhile the landscapes of his love, 
To loftier thoughts his genius now was given : 
Far, far he wing’d its fervent flight above, 
And strove to paint the portraiture of Heaven. 


Now in religious temples shone his fame, 


Through works of glory which their priests enshrine ; 


With pious thoughts was link’d Murillo’s name, 
And the world-painter liv’d in things divine ! 

Here shines his master-task—that Hoty Group, 
Which Seville worshipp’d in its sacred halls, 

Long since transferr’d to swell the gorgeous troop 
Which Genius summoned to the Louvre’s walls, 


s 





And now the wider world may find delight 
In this best triumph of Maurillo’s mind, 
Soaring in pious grandeur to its height ; 
In texture delicate—in thought refined— 
Here gives he unto Heaven the homage due, 
A lowly offering to th’ Eternal Fount, 
From which he earliest inspiration drew— 
By wood, by stream, by valley, and by mount ! 





MUSICAL REVIEW. 


Tae Merry Littte Grey Far Man. Eccentric Song, Written 
Composed, and Sung, by J. Bewirr. Z. T. Purday : 
The veteran Blewitt has been one of the most prolific melodists of 
his age, and ought to hold a much more distinguished position 
than that of a comic singer ; but genius is too often erratic. The 
frequenters of our public concerts are acquainted with the buffo 
qualities of this clever composer, His accompaniments are as ec- 
centric as the words of his compositions, His song of the fable o 
“The Cat and the Monke y,” is perfect in its kind, and al con- 
vulses the auditory with laughter. “The Merry Little Fat 
Man” is replete with rollicking spirit ; and, as there is a “natural 
jolly pes laugh,” ad libitum, it may be imagined that Blewitt 
— : ‘a it with great gusto, being a laughing philosopher 
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MUSIC, 


M. JULLIEN’S CONCERTS. 

The Beethoven “Festival” at Covent Garden Theatre, although it 
has been accompanied with the usual quantum of puffing on the part of 
M. Jullien, has been gratifying in many respects. The result has proved 
that the metropolitan masses are sufficiently advanced in musical know- 
ledge to appreciate the instrumental gems set before them. The colossal 
C Minor Symphony occupies in the execution, leaving out the repeats, 
nearly half an hour, and yet we noticed that the audiences of Monday 
and Tuesday listened with breathless attention from beginning to end ; 
and at the climax of superb chords in this symphonic specimen of sub- 
limity, the cheering was long continued. As from this time “sympho- 
nies,” in their entire form, will be no strangers to the multitude, it may 
be interesting to the non-scientific lovers of music to know what are its 
characteristics 

We owe this class of composition to John Charles Stamitz, a cele- 
brated violinist and composer, who was born in Bohemia in 1719, and 
died in 1761, at Mannheim, being then in the serviceof the Elector Pa- 
latine. He was the son of a schoolmaster, and was almost self-taught 
—at all events, he had nv master of note. “Endowed,” says Fétis, 
“ with original genius, he infused into his music more lightness and 
brilliancy than were found in the works of the German composers of his 
time. His symphonies preceded those of Haydn, and were, probably, of 
some use in the development of the genius of that greatman. Stamitz 
also wrote many sonatas for the harpsichord, with very good taste. In 
his violin music, and particularly in his concertos, he has been compared 
with Tartini; but, if he has leas clearness in melodious imagery than 
the celebrated Italian violinist, he is superior to him in breadth and 
variety of harmony. His study, forming a duo for a single violin, 
proves that he must have been highly skilful in execution.” 

Stamitz left eleven symphonies; and it was Haydn who laid down 
the special forms of this orchestral school, which has so revolutionized 
instrumental writing. Haydn composed no less than 118 symphonies, 
which maintained their popularity until Mozart came into the field with 
adozen. Beethoven followed with his glorious nine; and, since him, 
there have been innumerable writers, of whom Spohr and Mendelssohn 
alone assert a decided supremacy in Germany, and Berlioz in France. 
A symphony may be varied according to the fancy of a writer, but it 
generally consists of four movements—an allegro, an andante, a scherzo 
(substituted by Beethoven for Haydn’s minuet form), and a finale. We 
shall not follow the technical track of description, but to explain that it 
is in the treatment of a subject that musical artifices are exhausted by 
the inspired composer—melodious ideas, worked into all possible com- 
binations, exhausting what are designated “ counterpoint, imitation, 
fugue, canon, &c.” Hitherto, except at the Philharmonic and other 
great concerts, it has been usual to give only a single movement, under 
the apprehension that gallery taste might suggest the calling out, as it 
has sometimes been the case with Shakspeare, of that well-known sign 
of impatience—* Cut it short.” Such, however, was not the case at the 
Beethoven Festival; and, although we have heard the C Minor go better 
than under M. Jullien’s eccentric baton, the enthusiasm, skill, and spon- 
taniety of the players, carried them through triumphantly, whenever 
they trusted solely to tnemselves. To direct the music of Beethoven is 
the study of a life, and M. Jullien’s exciting influence in polkas and 
quadrilles is the experience most fatal to his success as a conductor of 
classical music. Whenever he had a bit of brassing or drumming, he 
turned round triumphantly to the executants in ecstasy, and, by his ex- 
aggerated evolutions, excited them beyond all reasonable measure. In 
the close of the march, it was quite ludicrous—the din was awful, and 
Jullien’s baton, “in a fine frenzy rolling,” was beating a hundred demi- 
semi-quavers ina bar. Why does he not resign his post, when the 
great masters appear in his programmes, to Tolbecque, Rousselot, Lucas, 
or Loder? He would be fresh and vigorous for the “Cricket” Polka, 
and the ball would be then at his feet. How can he exhaust his ener- 
gies on Beethoven, when he has to gyrate in the Navy Quadrilles? No! 
let us have Jullien for the grand crash, or, as the Yankees have it, 
“the everlasting smash,” but let him not soil his white kids with Beet- 
hoven. 

Camillo Sivori’s engagement hasbeen fortunate. Although a pupil of 
Paganini, he plays the works of the German school to perfection. He 
executed on Monday the andante and presto of the celebrated Sonata of 
Beethoven, dedicated to Kreutzer, for violin and piano, Mr. Hatton 
taking the latter part with ability; and on Tuesday, Sivori performed 
the same andante as arranged by De Beriot, under the title of “Il Tre- 
molo.” The execution of Sivorion the second night—he was indisposed 
on the Monday—was magnificent ; nothing can be more true than his 
intonation in the most difficult passages. The overtures of “Egmont” 
and “ Fidelio,” the Allegretto of the Eighth Symphony in F, a move- 
ment of Beethoven’s Pianoforte Sonata in F, scored for full orchestra, the 
air with variation and scherzo of the famous Septuor, played by twenty- 
four violins, ten tenors, ten violoncellos, eight contrabassi, clarionets, 
horns, and bassoons, and the waltz “Le Désir,” have been included in 
Monday and Tuesday’s schemes. The waltz was encored on both occa- 
sions, in compliment to the first and second violins, the tenors, the vio- 
loncelli, and the contrabassi, each set of instruments playing a variation 
in unison, the effect of which was certainly curious, although these fan- 
tastic tricks were not of Beethoven’s manufacture. 





MR. HORN’S ENTERTAINMENT. 

On Thursday evening Mr. C. Horn, the popular composer and vocalist, 
appeared at the Hanover-square Rooms, in a new entertainment, called 
“Lays and Legends of Normandy.” The room was well attended, and 
the novelty was quite successful, owing, however, more to the excellency 
of the 12 new compositions which Mr. Horn has given to the world, 
than to Mr. Staite’s gleanings from guide books, tours, &c. Normandy is 
rich in legends and superstitions, but the subject was not the best for 
a musical lecture. We shall enter further into the merits of Mr. Horn’s 
really clever music on a future occasion. 

The Messrs. Williams were rapturously encored in a delightful duet 
called “Memby Trip,” and Mr. Hobbs in a charming canzonet, “The 
Maiden of Normandy,” and Mr. Machin in a ballad, “ Poor Marie.” 
Mr. Horn’s accompaniments on the pianoforte were far superior to his 
elocution, but his Entertainment will, no doubt, be popular, arising 
from the force of his own talents. 





THE ROYAL ALBERT PIANOFORTE AND DE FOLLY’S GEOMETRICAL 
PIANOFORTE. 

Having been invited to inspect these new inventions, we require no 
graphic aid to describe them. Indeed, the machinery is so simple in 
both instances that it would present no interesting features for illus- 
tration, and the novelties can be easily explained in sober prose. M. 
De Folly is the clever flautist of Her Majesty’s Theatre, and his in- 
vention consists in an entirely new distribution of the keys. It is most 
simple, but most effective, reducing as it does the fingerings on the 
piano to two. When the scales of C and G are acquired, the performer 
can play immediately in any other key. As these are uniform keys (of 
equal size), the great difficulties in extreme scales are so simplified as to 
render the most abstruse and remote passages easy. Mr. Laurent, jun., 
played on Monday last on an instrument made by Messrs. Collard on 
this principle, and produced effects equal to the most astonishing 
pianists. There is not the slightest alteration in the strings and 
hammers—the invention applies solely to the key board. It must ma- 
terially shorten the duration of pianoforte practice, and the executants 
of tours de force will have to commence again. The leading professors 
have highly approved of M. de Folly’s ingenuity. 

The Royal Albert Pianoforte is the invention of Sebastian Mercer, a 
maker in Paris. By meaus of a transposing action, which consists of a 
key in the centre of the mstrument, turned either to the right or to the 
left, whilst a spring is held down, the performer may raise or lowur the 
pitch five semitones, withoug shifting the ivory keys or changing a note 
of the piece as written by the composer. This is a most beautiful and 
ingenious invention, and a marvellous triumph of mechanical power. 
To singers and to smging masters, it is invaiuable. If the voice be out 
of order, or if the composition be too high or too low for the register, 
the remedy is immediately at hand, and the compass of the transposing 
power being five semitones Jower or higher than any given scale, the ex- 
tent, as Mr. Callcott justly observes in his able treatise, is abundantly 
sufficient for every vocal purpose. 





MUSICAL SOCIETIES. 

The 106th Anniversary Festival of the Madrigal Society was cele- 
brated on Thursday night, at Freemasons’ Hall, which was opened for 
the first time since it has been renovated and altered. Lord Saltoun 
was in the chair, and several works of the old masters were sung by a 
choir of upwards of a hundred voices. We shall give a sketch of the 
Madrigalists in our next publication, with an account of the Society 
since its formation. 

Tue WeEsterRN Mapricat Society.—This Society met on Satur- 
day, for the first time this season, at the Rooms of the Royal Society of 
Musicians. Mr. Spenser was conductor, in the place of Mr. Hawes, who 
was absent from indisposition. Under the active exertions of Mr. G. 
Budd, the Secretary, this Society has, in six years, gained a prominent 
position, and, in numbers, now exceeds the Madrigalists at the Free- 
masons’. 

Tue GLEE CLUB AND THE ABBEY GLEE CLUB.—These two Clubs 
met at the Crown and Anchor Tavern, on Saturday evening last, 
being the second meeting of the season of the former, and the first of 
the latter, which is directed by Mr. Jase Howe. The “Glee Club” has 
Mr. Elliott for Conductor, and Mr. King as his colleague. Sir Felix 
Booth was in the chair. The gems were T. Cooke’s “Shade of my 
Heroes,” Horsley’s “Cold as Cadwallo’s Tongue,” “Webbe’s “ When 
winds breathe soft,” and Ward’s Madrigal, “ Die not, fond man.” 

SacreD Harmonic Socrety.—Mr. Adams will perform on the great 
organ in Exeter Hall, on Friday next. The selection includes, in 
addition to Mr. Adams’s extempore performances, many well-known 
pieces. 





Concerts.—Miss H. Groom gave a Concert at Crosby Hall, on Mon- 
day; and Mr. Robinson’s annual Concert took place on Wednesday, at 
the Music Hall, Store-street. On Monday next is the third meeting of 
the Choral Harmonists; and on Wednesday following is the first of 
Madame Dulcken’s classical soirées. 

Her Magrsty’s THeatre.—The renovation of the interior of this 
establishment is now actively progressing, and the prospectus of the 
lessee is anxiously anticipated. The engagement of Madame Tadolini, 
so long the idol of Vienna, is certain. Rubini has written to a friend in 
London, announcing a visit this year ; and this, of course, signifies that 
he will sing again at the Opera. Lablache, Mario, and Grisi—a glo- 
rious triumvirate—return. Verdi will come to compose an opera ex- 
pressly for this country. 

Batre’s “Star oF Seviiie.”—After a run of a month, three times 
per week, this opera is announced for twice a week until further notice. 
Balfe has sold the copyright for £600, and is off to Vienna, where his 
compositions are very popular. His “star” is evidently in the ascend- 
ant, although not a fixed one. 

ANcIENT ConceRTs.—The 70th season of the Queen’s Concerts of 
Ancient Music, will commence on the 11th of March. 


THE THEATRES. 


In spite of all the grumbling rumours of sinking funds and approach- 
ing panics, it is cheering to see that the depression is not of sufficient 
import to influence the masses in their pursuit of amusement, as the 
state of the theatres nightly testify. Christmas is always regarded by 
the managers as their harvest-time; but the present season appears to 
have been the most productive for several years. And this run of luck 
is not confined to one or two houses, at the expense of the others; but 
appears to be very fairly divided amongst them all. 

At Drury Lang, the return of Mademoiselle Flora Fabbri has proved 
of infinite service to the treasury. We do not recollect a case in which 
any danseuse, with so little aid from anticipatory puffs and paragraphs, 
so rapidly established herself asa public favourite. She has the rare 
tact of placing herself at once on familiar terms with the audience. 
Every glance at the house seems to be directed towards intimate friends : 
and this bonhommie—if the term is allowable—ensures her the warmest 
reception. The small folks who represent the Lilliputians in “ Gulliver,” 
are praiseworthy little people; and are productive of much delight 
amongst those in the audience part of the house, who number no more 
years than themselves. 

At the HarMARKET, the rush to see Miss Cushman as Romeo con- 
tinues; and on the nights when this gifted actress performs, every 
available corner 1s occupied. We have heard that there is a chance of 
her being permanently engaged at this theatre; and that her next ap- 
pearance will be in Mr. Sergeant Talfourd’s tragedy of “Ion”? “The 
Cricket on the Hearth,” respecting which we felt we could not conscien- 
tiously speak in terms of particular praise, has not been improved by the 
substitution of Mr. Stuart for Mr. Webster in the part of John Peery- 
bingle. We do not say this in detriment to Mr. Stuart’s talents as an 
actor, bnt the part is not in his line. 

The Lyceum still prospers, and the present pieces will probably hold 
their respective places in the bills for some time. 

The ADELPHI is also flourishing. Wright's Tilly Slowboy elicits roars 
of laughter, in which we confess to have joined, albeit prejudiced at all 
times against the assumption of female characters by actors. His ex- 
clamation of “ What a caps!” when Mrs. Fielding’s “ mitre ” first meets 
the gaze of the foundling handmaiden, is delicious. 

“ Jeames” appears about to retire from public life, for a little time, at 
the Princess’. Meanwhile, “The Cricket on the Hearth” is still 
chirping; but, in our opinion, Mr. Wallack never made a greater mis- 
take than in declining to play the part of the Carrier, which, we are in- 
formed, he did. He would have given us a powerful interpretation of 
the character. 

All the other Theatres are “ well to do,” and we find a round dozen of 
Crickets making their “ fireside song of comfort” in the various play- 
houses of the Metropolis. 

‘ OLYMPIC. 

Possibly, the worst burlesque ever conceived was produced at this 
theatre on Thursday evening last, entitled, “ The Cricket on our own 
Hearth,” its object being to travesty Mr. Dickens’s popular work. It 
was so very dull, that we may dismiss it with this brief notice—merely 
stating, that it was saved from condemnatien by a very graceful 
“ Cricket Winged Polka,” danced by Miss Laidlaw and Miss Leclercq, 
which was loudly encored. 





Considerable amusement was created in the Strand, on Thursday 
afternoon, by the appearance ofa real foreign diligence—coupé, rotonde, 
and all complete—swaying along, in unwieldy fashion, near the Strand 
Theatre, and followed by a crowd of boys, perfectly unable to comprehend 
the nature of the strange vehicle. A placard, however, attached to the 
rear, solved the mystery. It appeared that this diligence is the property 
of M. Philippe, the necromancer, and that he employs this novel con- 
trivance to advertise his Soirées Mysterieuse. 





Costume Bauu.—A very brilliant réunion took place on Wednesday 
evening, at the Hanover Square Rooms, when the annual costume bail 
—the Soirée d’ Amis—was held. The company began to arrive at half- 
past nine, and by eleven the coup d’ail presented by the room was 
magnificent. Upwards of two hundred and fifty invitations had been 
sent by the stewards to their friends—for tickets are not to be purchased 
—and, as it was arule that every one must appear in fancy costume, the 
effect of this crowd of glittering dresses was most imposing. The occu- 
pation of Covent Garden Theatre by the League, allowed Messrs. Jullien 
and Keenig to direct the orchestra in person; and all the most popular 
compositions of the Promenade Concerts were spiritedly performed. It 
is difficult to particularize any of the dresses, where all were so good. 
The company generally appeared studiously to have avoided the con- 
ventional Greeks, Turks, Charles the Seconds, and Peasants, once so 
popular; and some exceedingly picturesque dresses resulted from this 
determination. Quadrilles, polkas, and waltzes followed each other in 
rapid succession until five in the morning; and the whole affair gave 
the highest satisfaction to the guests. The greatest praise is due to the 
stewards, and especially to Mr. Truelock, the honorary secretary, for the 
general arrangements; and the somewhat difficult office of master of the 
ceremonies was admirably filled by Mr. Gilbert. 


LeGAL CHANGES IN IRELAND.—It is stated that Mr. Brewster, the 
advising counsel to the Government, is to be the new Solicitor-General. 
Mr. Blackburne, the new Chief Justice of the Queen’s Bench, cannot 





Concerts oF THE Season.—Professors in the habit of giving Con- 
certs, must bear in mind that Epsom Races commence on the 26th of 
May, and Ascot on the 9th of June. 


take his seat in that Court until his patent shall have been made out. 
Mr. Blackburne, as Chief Justice, is to go the Home Circuit as one of 
the Judges of Assize. 





NATIONAL SPORTS. 


Omne tulit punctum qni miscuit utile dulci 
Lectorem delectando, pariterque monendo. ’ 
Horat. : De Arte Poetica. 

This couplet contains the recipe for making a perfect newspaper, and 
consequently the secret of the vast power and importance of modern 
journalism. In its infancy, the newspaper press was simply a channel 
for political, social, and commercial intelligence: anon, it transplanted 
to its columns the flowers of the essayist, and presently we find it rich 
in the fruits of philosophy and the general harvest of science and 
literature. Here its purpose seemed accomplished—here, at least, its 
efforts paused ; till, in a happy hour, the idea occurred of carrying out 
in a journal the effects attributed by the reat artist in letters to the 
actual drama— 

Segnius irritant animos demissa per anrem 

Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus— 
which we understood to mean— 

The eye interprets best the writer’s views ;— 

And thereupon ILLUSTRATED our News. 

High testimony has been lately borne to the correctness of our read- 
ing, in connexion with the manner in which we thought it our duty to 
put before the public certain sketches, after nature, having relation to a 
popular issue in Irish policy. A famous Milesian orator had published, 
in the form of a series of speeches, a sort of pastoral romance, which 
might be called “The Happy Valley of Waterville.” As'this is not the 
Utopian era, the leading journal of the empire found it fit to send out 
an especial Commissioner on a voyage of discovery—to settle whether 
this remnant of the golden age actually existed among the wilds of 
Kerry or not. The report of that functionary was to the effect that the 
author of the romance had drawn considerably from fancy, and tinted 
remarkably couleur de rose. This begot a war of words; and as there 
was a possibility that the truth might be lost in the din of battle, we 
despatched our limner, that the scene might be “ oculis subjecta fidelibus.” 
The result of his labours, we humbly conceive, has settled the question ; 
and with it the romance of the modern Rasselas. Thus was a good end 
brought to pass after the fashion recommended in our thesis—but as 
speedily and certainly as the newspaper press only could have achieved 
it. Journals literally “irritant animos”—they have the power to keep a 
subject constantly before the public: they are to society what the drop 
of water is to mechanics: they bring about the consequence by per- 
petually applying the cause. In like manner, comparing small things 
with great, we seek to accomplish that which we think of account to 
the interests of our national recreations. The existing feeling against 
the Game-laws fluctuates between the principle and the system. It is 
very desirable that it should take a legitimate direction; this must be 
our excuse—if any be needed—for so frequently recurring to the subject. 

Our code of Game-laws was founded on injustice—on manifest 
wrong. They sprang from an ordonnance called “ Free Warren,” which 
the late Lord Tenterden explained to be “a franchise of great antiquity, 
and very singular in its nature. It gives a property in wild animals, 
and that property may be claimed in the land of another to the exclu- 
sion of the owner of the land.” Matters, to be sure, are ordered some- 
thing better now; but so long as the beasts and birds of game may prey 
upon a man’s crops, and the sufferer is required to pay a sum of money 
to the Crown before he may act in self defence, so long the law uphold- 
ing such a principle must be po sare in this land of fair play. En- 
glishmen regard sporting as a manly amusement—as a resource of rural 
enterprise—as the boon recreation of those who dwell “ remote from 
cities.” It isa British instinct so to feel: our forefathers did so from 
the first generation. Game preserving will not be suffered to exist as 
the despotic agent of battwe-ism. Our yeomanry will not foster and 
feed swarms of pheasants and hares because, as a recent crotchet of 
bon ton, excessively exclusive persons choose to anticipate their poultry 
butchers in the least seemly operation of their trade. We read with the 
respect everything in its columns commands, the observations on the 
Game-laws which very lately appeared in a contemporary, but it is 
vain to test their quality by any ordinary standard. You cannot talk of 
a pheasant as property according to the popular meaning of the term. 
The producer of a pheasant cannot make use of it without license of the 
Government. But these subleties have nothing to do with the real mat- 
ter at issue. It is not the use but the a»use of the Game-laws that has 
caused the movement against them. They have been turned aside from 
their right purpose, to be made the instruments of impertinent and 
haughty selfishness. Unless, while yet there is time, those who breed 
game descend from their stilts, and enter upon a friendly compromise 
with those who board them, they shall find that the dattue will prove 
the Frankenstein of the Game-laws. Will they wait till we illustrate 
this subject after the manner of “The Happy Valley of O’Connell.” 








TATTERSALL’S. 

Monpay.—A much better attendance than usual this afternoon, and 
business, as a consequence, remarkably brisk. For the Chester Cup, we 
need only refer to the prices which were laid, to £50 against Intrepid, 
and against the others to about a score each (t). The Derby betting 
turned almost exclusively upon Sting, Brocardo, Spithead, and Fancy 
Boy ; all were backed freely, the first at the quoted odds for about £200 
each ; Spithead at 30 and 33 to 1, to about £250 ; and Fancy Boy 
for between £300 and £400, at 35 and 40 to1. The other transactions 
wereof little interest. The following were the closing averages :— 

CHESTER CUP. 
40 to 1 on the Field | 50 to 1 agst Hope (t) | 50 to 1 agst Warrior (t) 
50 to 1 agst Intrepid (t) 50 to | —— Morpeth (t) 100 to 1 —— Ruff (t) 
NEWMARKET HANDICAP. 
40 to 1 agst Queen of Tyne (t) 40 to 1 aget Pugilist 


D 
5 to 1 agst Scott's lot (t) 28 to 1 agst Iago 35 to | agst Traverser 
6 to | —— Sting (t) 0 1 —— Malcolm 


35 tol —— Fancy Boy 
mdrum 


15 to | —— Brocardo (t) 40 to 1 —— Hu 


hea 
50 to 1 agst West Countryman. 
OAKS. 

33 to 1 agst Fantastic (t) 

TuurspaAy.—The betting did not keep pace with the improvement 
manifested on Monday, although it served to better the positions of 
some of the horses noticed on that day as having been rather promi- 
nently in demand. Thus, 14 to 1 was taken to a “cool hundred” about 
Brocardo, and 1000 to 30 about Fancy Boy, and two or three parties 
would have closed at 6 to 1 about Sting. The other business, if we may 
use the word, was almost entirely confined to “ offers,” which were sufli- 


ciently definite to admit of a quotation. 
CHESTER CUP. 
50 to l agst Miss Burns (t) 


DERBY. 
11 t» 2 agst Sting 30 to 1 agst Malcolm 33 to 1 agst Fancy Boy 
14 to 1 —— Brocardo 30 to 1 —— Spithead 50 tol —— West Countryman 


30 to 1 —— Iago 
OAKS. 
16 to l agst Queen Anne (t) 





Epsom anp Ascot Races.—Epsom Races will commence, this year, 
on the 26th of May ; and Ascot, on the 9th of June. 


Tue Mrut1A.—The London Peace Society have memorialized the 
Government expressing their “extreme pain on learning that instruc- 
tions have been given to enrol the Militia of Great Britain for imme- 
diate service; when, in so many instances, the possibility and advantage 
of settling international disputes by Arbitration, without any resort to 
arms, have been practically proved ; and when, besides, so large a stand- 
ing army is actually embodied, and sustained at a cost of so many mil- 
lions of pounds sterling per annum.” 

FaraL Fir waite At Dinner.—On Monday night, Mr. W. Payne 
held an inquest at the Fountain Tavern, St. George’s-road, Southwark, 
on the body of Mrs. Jane Wisdom, aged 58 years, wife of a tradesman 
residing at 71, St. George’s-road. ‘The deceased, who had for the last 
four years suffered more or less from paralysis, on Thursday, on sitting 
down to her dinner, was suddenly seized with violent paroxysms of ex- 
citement, and subsequently by a fit, which terminated fatally. She ex- 
pired in a few minutes after. 

SHockinac OccurreNce.—On police-constable 288 going his rounds 
to visit his men, on Wednesday night, he was met by a young woman, 
who stated that she had taken poison, and was dying. He took her to 
the hospital, where she died. Description, 25 or 26 years of age, 5 feet 
5 or 6 inches high, dressed in a black merino gown, black Adelaide 
boots, white bonnet and cap trimmed with black, a mole with hair on 
the right side of her chin, and a purse found on her containing one 
sovereign, a half-sovereign, a five-shilling piece, and three halfpence, 
with an address, in her purse, “ Miss Sandell, 7, Albert-terrace, Queen- 
street, King’s-road, Chelsea.” Serjeant Harris, 288, went and made 
inquiry at the above address, but could not obtain any clue. 
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CHESS. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

“ J. R.,” Rochdale, complains that we have neglected to publish a solution to Problem 
No. 99. and in its stead have given a solution to Problem 100, “ which said Prob- 
lem has not yet appeared” The blind: or inattention of some Correspondents 
is certainly incomprehensible :—upon turning to our paper af Dec. the 20th, which 
“J. R.” triumphantly cites in proof of our omissions, we find both the “ unpub- 
lished” solution of 99, and the ** omitted” diagram No. 100. 

“B. M. P.”-—You are quite right in the game referred to: White may delay the 
mate a move, by interposing his Queen. We promise ourselves much pleasure in 
playing over the variations on some of Philidor’s games, with which you have 
Favoured us. 

“A Subscriber,” Forres.— We regret to say we are quite ignorant of the game in 





question. 

“ Alcander.””—It is quite consistent with fair play to win the game in the quickest 
possible way. If mate can be given in fewer moves by your playing a Pawn to 
Queen, never hesitate to do so. 

“F.S.,” Dartford.—The King can Castle after having been checked. 

“ Anchora Spei.”—Stalemate ts a drawn game. 

“0. 0.,” Oxford.— Your solution is not quite rerfect, as you will see by that pub- 
lished in the present Number. 

al | as Reader.” — You can obtain any back Number of this Paper by sending 
to the office. 

“ Maran.” —It appears to us impossible, in Problem 102, to effect mate according to 
the stipulations, except in the way given by us. If White, for his first move, takes 
the K B P, as you suggest, Black will delay the mate to five moves. 

“J, F.C.” Margate.—The position you have sent as a novelty is krown to almost 
every Chess-playing tyro in Christendom. 

“ Pawn,” Exeter.—In the position sent, Black might fairly claim a drawn game, we 
think, if White failed to mote him within fifty moves. Any but a “great in- 
capable” would accomplish the task in eight or nine. 

“7. T. W.,” Derby.— The anniversary dinner of the Liverpool Chess Club is ap- 
pointed for Wednesday, the 28th of this month. 

“* Feliz.” — Your suggestions have, happily, been realised. ‘ The Chess-Player’s 
Chronicle” will, next month, appear under very favourable auspices, and for the 
Suture will derive the advantage of arrangements calculated to acquire for it that 
widely-extended popularity which circumstances connected with its publication 
have heretofore prevented. 

“ Juvenis” and ** Charalois."—The following, of the “ suicidal” description, is by 
Mr. W. Bone, one of the most distinguished constructors of Chess Problems of 
the day :— 

White : King at his 4th, Q at K B 3rd, R at Q B 6th, B at Q R 5th, and Pawn 
at K Kt 7th, Black: K at his sq, Q at her Kt 6th, R at Q 4th, and BatKR 
3rd. White having to play, engages to compel Black to checkmate him in 
three moves. 

It is not at all dificult, so do not “ give it up.” 

“ Martin.” — We do not answer questions concerning games at cards. 

“D. D.’—Your solution was only partially correct. This is frequently the case with 
solutions sent to us; and we shall, in future, class such half-and-half attempts 
among the failures, for the purpose of ensuring greater carefulness in the exa- 
mination of our Problems. 

** Scrutator.”’—The games between Messrs. Kennedy and Williams, in the “ Chess 
Magazine” of last month, are not to be taken as an indication of their relative 
strength: they are as nearly as possible of the same force. 

Solutions by “J. B. P.,” “J. G.,” Dublin; ‘ Chapel Rock,” “ F. E.,” “ Maran,” 
“ Alpha,” “W.A.K ,” Feversham; “ R.T.,” ‘H. P.,” and “8S. and Co.,” are 
correct. Those by “R.T.,” “H.J.,” “P.W.P.,” “A Rugbean,” and “C. P.,” 
are all wrong. 





SoLvution TO ProsiemM No. 103. 
WHITE. BLACK. 
1. Kt to Q’s 4th (ch) K to B 2nd (best) * 
2. Q to her Kt 6th (ch) K takes Q or ¢ 
3. B to Q 8th—mate 
* If the King is played to Q’s 3rd, then the Q mates at K Kt 3rd. 
t 2. K to Kt sq 
3. Q to her 6th—mate 


PROBLEM No. 104 
By M. Kuiper. 
White playing first mates in six moves. 


BLACK. 
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Game No. 32. 


Mr. Staunton gives his Q’s Kt to Mr. C. Kenny, a promising young amateur of 
the London Chess Club. 
(Remove Black’s Q’s Kt from the board.) 
BLACK. WHITE. BLACK, WHITE. 
1. K P two KP two 18. Kt to Q B 4th Q to her 4th 
. K Kt to B 3rd Q Kt to B 3rd 19. QRtoQBsqt BtoQR 2nd 
KBtQB4th KBtoQB 4th 20. K B to K 5th Q to her B 3rd 





2 
3. 
4. Q Kt P two B takes Kt’s P 21. Q Pone Q to her R 4th 
5. QB P one Bto QR 4th 22. Kt to Q 6th (ch) K to Kt sq 
6. Castles B to Q Kt 3rd 23. Kttakes KBP BtakesKBP(ch) 
7. QP two P takes P 24. K takes B Kt to his 5th (ch) 
8. P takes P QP one 25. K to Kt sq Kt takes R 
9. Qto her Kt 3rd Qto K 2nd 26. B takes Kt B toQ Kt 4th 
10. K P one Kt to QR 4th 27. Q to K 3rd R takes Q P 
11. QtoR4th(ch) Bto Q 2na 28. B takes P (ch) K to R sq 
12. Qtoher B2nd Kt takes B | 29 Kt takes KR R to Q 8th 
13. Q takes Kt P takes P | 30. R takes R Q takes R (ch) 
14. Kt takes P Q to K 3rd | 31. K to B 2nd Q to K B 8th(ch) 
15. Q to her 3rd QR P one * 32. K to Kt 3rd Q to K B sq 
16. K R to K sq Castles 33. QR P two B takes P ¢ 


K KttoB3rd (| 34.QtoK B4th$ 


17. Q B to Kt 2nd 
Saving the piece and winning the game. 





* With the view to play the Bishop to Kt’s 4th, and gain “ the exchange.” 
+ Threatening to win both Q and B. 
t Black threw forward this pawn, foreseeing if his opponent took it he would 
be enabled to save the threatened Kt, or gain an equivalent, and that, if White re- 
fused the pawn, it would, when pushed one square more, have served to support 
the Bishop at Q Kt’s 6th. 
$ Had White changed Queens and played B to Q Kt's 6th, to prevent the escape 
of the Kt, the following series of moves would probably have occurred :— 





35. Q takes Q (ch) | 38. K to his 5th K to B sq 
36. K takes Q B to Q Kt 6th 39. K to Q 6th, winning easily. 
37. B to Q Kt 6th K to Kt sq 


A Woman Drownep 1N A CistErN.—On Sunday afternoon a wo- 
man, named Duncombe, the wife of a cabman living in Silver-mews, 
near Red Lion-square, Holborn, went out to fetch the beer for dinner; 
but, after a lapse of time, her husband went to seek for her, and he 
fonnd her in the cistern, which was at the foot of the stairs, and into 
which she had accidentally fallen. Her husband extricated her, and 
sent for a surgeon, who prenounced life to be extinct. 

Pract! anD THE OrEGON QuEsTION.—It has been suggested by 
some of the advocates of the cause of Peace, that friendly addresses, 
from the Merchants of this country to the Merchants of America, as 
fellow-citizens of the world, mutually dependent the one upon the 
other, would, at the present juncture, be very seasonable, and would 
exert a decidedly salutary influence on the public mind in both nations. 
These addresses.to be short ; to deprecate so dire a calamity as War, 
and contrast it with the untold blessings of Peace; to acknowledge the 
absolute dependence: of Commerce- on Peace; and to urge NATIONAL 


A GOSSIP ABOUT THE ART-UNION CARTOONS. 


Cotton and Corn have been belabouring each other with undiminished 

vigour during the week. Their heat appears to increase as time draws 

on to the 22nd. To judge by the language of either side, their great 

anxiety is for the comforts of the poor. We are glad of it. But it re- 

buired a crisis like the present to make the fact apparent. 

It is refreshing to turn from the din and dust of political warfare into 

the quiet walks of art; that is, it would be refreshing—if—but we must 

not grumble. It is something to find an Art-Union among a nation of 
shopkeepers. It is something, even more pleasantly significant, to find, 
that while the League is raising its quarter of a million, and the Pro- 

tectionists are proposing to raise their Heaven knows how much, both 
for the worthy purpose of creating faggot votes, and swamping actual 

consistencies, the Art-Union raises its annual £19,000 for the purchase 
of pictures and the issuing of engravings. This year they have gone a 
step further; a prize of £500 has been offered by them for the best 
Cartoon of an historical subject, and the picture to be painted from it. 

The Cartoons are exhibitited in the New Water Colour Society’s rooms, 
in Pall Mall, and we invite the reader to turn aside with us for half an 
hour’s criticism 

Only twenty-eight artists have responded to the call. Their works 
are before us. It is, on the whole, we say it with sorrow, a most melan- 
choly exhibition. It would be still more melancholy, if we were forced 
to draw any inference from it as to the condition of English art. But 
we are released from this unpleasant necessity. The competitors are 
obviously young, and most of them inexperienced hands. The excep- 
tional works can be easily referred to their authors. The Cartoons were 
confined to subjects illustrative of British history. When snch an an- 
nouncement is made, we may generally predict, with considerable cer- 
tainty, what subjects will be chosen. Somehow or other, the Artists’ 
history of England is a very limited work. It might be printed in a 
small compass. It is true that it begins with the Druids, and ends with 
Prince Albert—so far the cyclus is complete. But within these ends, one 
finds a rather broken abridgment of the shallowest and shortest of 
school histories. It runs somewhat thus :— 


FIRST PERIOD. 
“ The Druids.” 
“ Ceesar’s Invasion.” 
“ Alfred in the Danish Camp.” 
“Ditto Letting the Cakes Burn.” 
“Canute Reproving his Courtiers.” 
“ Death of Harold.” 
“ Discovery of the Body of Harold.” 
SECOND PERIOD. 
“Death of William Rutus.” 
“Queen Eleanor Sucking the Poison from the Arm of Edward I.” 
“ The Heroic Corporation of Calais.” 
“ Margaret of Anjou and the Kobber.” 
“The Smothering of the Princes by Richard III.” 
“ Various Passages in the Life of Henry VIII.” 
“The Execution of Charles I.” 
“ Various Passages in the Life of Cromwell.” 


THIRD PERIOD. 
“Various Naval and Military Incidents during the Reign of 
George III.” 
“ The Battle of Waterloo.” 
“ Prince Albert in all Costumes and under all Circumstances.” 


We cannot say that, in the present instance, the artists have, many 
ot them, departed from ihe good old subjects which we have enumerated. 
They served our predecessors, why should they not serve us ? 

Of the twenty-eight Cartoons, we have a majority of the unmiti- 
gatedly bad; of these, some are bad'to feebleness—others, bad to absur- 
dity—others, bad to positive imbecility. These last provoke no severer 
criticism than the sudden and spontaneous laughter of every one who 
passes them. We felt, as we burst out into an irrepressible and most 
plebeian guffaw before one of these abortions, of which the “ scenery, 
dresses, and decorations,” seemed to have been borrowed from an Adelphi 
pantomime, that the artist might be in the room, might be hovering 
anxiously about his work—over which he might have spent sleepless 
nights and laborious days—and we were ashamed of our own want of 
consideration and good breeding, but we could not help it—we laughed 
in spite of every effort to look grave and critical. 

The most generally admired Cartoons in the room are those marked 
10 (our old friend Philippa and the respectable Burgesses of Calais) and 
23 (the Welcome of the Boy King, Henry VI., into London, after his 
Coronation). Though both—the first especially—show great skill and 
considerable knowledge of effect, they are essentially theatrical in con- 
ception, and untrue, as well as undignified, in art. The last makes a 
lavish display of knowledge of costume and the resources of sepia ; 
and, by the aid of strong shadows in the foreground, strong lights in the 
middle distance, and a mass of effectively drawn figures, grouped as if 
tor a tableau vivant, or well-arranged stage-picture, attracts a goodly 
crowd of admiring spectators. But we fear they are not of the right 
sort. 

No. 12, “ Howard Visiting a Prison”—probably at Constantinople or 
Smyrna, judging by the costume, for his philanthropy sought to alle- 
viate misery abroad as well as at home—is a work of great power, em- 
ployed on a repulsive subject. We assert, what every artist who visits 
the Exhibition will admit, that it is, by many degrees, the most remark- 
able work in the room. The chiaro’scuro is admirable ; and, were it 
not for the hideous picture of suffering it presents, the Art Union could 
not find in the Exhibition any work that would make so effective an 
engraving as this. It displays, besides, a firm and decided power in the 
drawing, and a knowledge of anatomy, combined with profound expres- 
sion in the heads, though it is limited to mere gradations and varieties 
of suffering. The smoky light of the gaoler’s torch mingles with the 
gleam of a struggling sunbeam that has lost its way in the prison, and 
strayed into this vault of horrors. The work is original, and justifies 
high augury of its author. We regret his choice of a subject—though 
Poussin’s “ Plague of Athens,” Sir Joshua’s “ Ugolino,” and Gericault’s 
“ Raft of the Medusa,” may well be pleaded in justification. But we 
fear that it will prevent his Cartoon being chosen by the Society for the 
prize, which, we cannot help thinking, the same high power, bestowed 
on a more attractive and popular theme, would have secured. 

No. 22, “ Alfred Addressing his Successor,” deserves much praise for 
the breadth and simplicity with which the subject is treated. It con 
trasts favourably, in this respect, with the gaudy and theatrical effects 
of the “ Boy-King” Cartoon, which hangs next to it. 

“No. 29, “Spenser Reading his ‘ Faerie Queen’ to his Wife and Sir 
Walter Raleigh,” is, though simple almost to meagreness, very good 
indeed, both in drawing and intention. There is nothing in the whole 
Exhibition better than the figure of Raleigh. The attitude and ex- 

pression convey, gracefully and perfectly, the notion of fixed and intel- 
igent attention, while the position of the figure is easy and natural. 
We should be glad to know the name of the artist He will be heard of 
yet, if unknown at present. 

With No, 25—* The Seizure of Roger Mortimer by Edward III. in 
Nottingham Castle”—a spirited and highly-finished theatrical group— 
we must close the list of exceptions to the sweeping condemnation with 
which we started. The Exhibition must be a source of mortifying dis- 
appointment to the Art-Union Committee. They have left themselves 
no option of rejection, by the terms of their notice inviting competition. 
It would be well that they should hereafter do so, should they not be 
deterred by what we must call the present failure from making a similar 
attempt in a future year. 

In fact, we much question if this method of competition is ever likely 
to lead to good results. Men of merit are unwilling to risk the chances 
of an anonymous exhibition and the verdict of an irresponsible jury, 
unless in the case of a Government plan, like that which led to the 
exhibitions in Westminster Hall. There was the chance of Govern- 
ment, or, in other words, national employment: success paved the way 
to that sort of immortality which springs from the association of an 
artist’s name and work with a great national edifice. Here there is the 
chance of painting a picture for which £500 is by no means too high a 
price under ordinary circumstances, and of having your picture vul- 
garised by transmission in the form of an engraving through 15,000 
hands, more or less incapable of artistic judgment. It was not a great 
stake to strive for, and the competitors have been few, and, on the 
whole, feeble. 

We blushed to see some foreigners in the Cartoon Room. What 





ARBITRATION for the adjustment of NATIONAL DISPUTES. 


the frescoes of Munich—think of English art, if this is to be judged a 
fair sample of it? 

The Art-Union would do more for art by commissioning an artist of 
ability, undoubted even if not yet stamped with the zeal of popular or 
fashionable admiration, to paint a picture on the terms they offer to the 
successful competitor on this occasion, than by again venturing on a 
contest similar to that which has given birth to so much rubbish. 

Let them, by all means, encourage unknown art. Let them have an 
annual exhibition of their own, if they will; but when they want an 
historical picture, don’t let them try another anonymous competition. 








PROTECTION SOCIETY’S MEETINGS. 


The Meetings of the Provincial Agricultural Protection Societies 
continue to be held throughout the country ; and, in illustration of 
their proceedings, we have chosen the gathering at Wolverhampton 
on Friday, (last week,) when the attendance was both numerous 
and influential. This Meeting was remarkable, because it was 
called by the Committee of the Wolverhampton Agricultural Pro- 
tection Society, and was fixed to take place in Wolverhampton 
itself—a town purely manufacturing—a great stronghold of the 
advocates of Free Trade, returning two Free Trade Members to 
Parliament, and subject to the direct dominion of the League. 
Some of the members of the League attended, but it was inti- 
mated to them that only persons who advocated Protection would 
be allowed to speak. 

The meeting consisted of 400 or 500 persons. It was held inthe 
Assembly Room, every corner of which was filled. Many farmers, 
and others desirous of attending, were unable to obtain tickets. 
The chair was taken by the Earl of Dartmouth, a Whig nobleman of 
great influence in the neighbourhood, who was supported, amongst 
others, by the following landowners and gentlemen .— 


Leading county men present: Thomas Wm. Ginard, Esq., of 
Chillington ; E. Monckton, Esq., Somerford ; T. C. Whitmore, 
Esq., of Apley ; Sir Robert Pigot, Bart. M.P. ; G. T Whitgreave, 
Esq., of Moseley Court ; Major Chetwynd, late M.P. for Stafford ; 
H. M. Campbell, Esq., The Hollies; Alexander Hordern, Esq., 
Oxley ; W. Bewley Taylor, Esq., The Brooms ; Wm. Holland, 
Esq., of Rodbaston ; G. Hilditch, Esq., of Trefalack, and J. Meire, 
Esq., of Uckington, deputation from the Shropshire Protection 
Society ; John Oatley, Esq., of Bishton ; W. Mannix, Esq., M.D., 
Showel House ; George Monckton, Esq. Stretton Hall; T. 
Murray Gladstone, .Esq. ; George Briscoe, Esq., of Oldfallings ; 
Edmund Wigan, Esq.. of Lapley ; Richard Evans, Esq., of Pen- 
deford ; John Pountney, Esq., of Lowhill ; George Robinson, Esq., 
of Tettenhall ; Henry Crave, Esq., of Graisely ; John Aston, Esq., 
of Seisdon ; Captain Brazier, R,N., Colonel Hogg, and many of 
the leading iron and coal masters of the district. 

The Earl of Dartmouth, the noble Chairman, said he had 
assented to take the chair with the understanding that the meeting 
was to be confined to the friends of protection. (Cheers.) They 
were not desirous of having a public discussion as to the Corn-laws 
—for as to the benefit of those laws their minds were made up, and 
any further discussion upon the laws themselves they deemed un- 
necessary. (Cheers.) It had been alleged by the opponents of the 
Corn-laws that the disposition of those laws was confined to the 
selfish and sordid landlords. Now, it was satisfactory to him to 
find himself upon the present occasion surrounded not only by the 
landowners of the country, and many who had a practical ac- 
quaintance with the affairs of agriculture, but also by persons 
largely engaged in mining and manufactuiing interests. (Cheers.) 
He, if he might be permitted to speak individually of himself, was 
not connected with the interests of the land, if those interests were 
to be regarded as separate and apart from the manufacturing in- 
terests. (Hear, hear.) His situation was similar to that of many 
he saw around him. He was as much interested in the production 
of clothing as of corn—(hear hear)—and he should see with equal 
sorrow one or other stagnant or depressed. (Hear, hear.) He, 
however, believed that the manufacturing and agricultural interests 
were so interwoven that any measure or change would affect all— 
what was good for one was good for the other—what injured one 
must likewise injure the other. 

Letters of apology, expressing the regret of their writers at their 
inability to attend the meeting, were read from the Earl of Brad- 
ford, Lord Ingestre, Lord Sandon, Lord Newport, Lord Lewisham, 
Mr. Russell, M.P., and Mr. Adderley, M.P., North Staffordshire ; 
the Hon. Robert Clive, M.P., and Mr. Ormsby Gore, M.P., Shrop- 
shire ; and Mr. Newdegate, M.P., Warwickshire. 

Mr. Monckton proposed the first resolution, “That the fixed 
burthens of the country, and the agitation against the agricultural 
interest, enhanced by the existing uncertain policy of the Govern- 
ment, has rendered it difficult for the British farmer to pursue his 
occupation with security and profit ” 

Major Chetwynd, in seconding the resolution, said that if the re- 
peal of the Corn-laws were to take place many thousands in this 
country had to look to nothing but ruin and destruction. (Hear.) 
When the agricultural interest began to totter, the general ruin of 
the country was not fardistant. He had said that every interest in 
the country was interested in the preservation of the Corn-laws, and 
he should be able to prove that such was the fact. (Applause.) 
The hon. gentleman then proceeded to show the effect which a re- 
peal of the Corn-laws would have upon the landowners, upon the 
tenant-farmers, upon the agricultural labourers, upon the Established 
Church, and last, but not least, upon the manufacturers themselves, 
and artizans depending upon the prosperity of the agricultural in- 
terest. 

The resolution was then put and carried unanimously. 

Sir R. Pigot, M.P., moved the next resolution, “ That such a 
state of things is fraught with danger to all ranks and classes of 
the community, both growers and consumers.” 

Mr. T. M. Gladstone said, that he was a manufacturer (loud 
cheers), and a manufacturer who had and who required no pro- 
tection. (Hear, hear.) But he came forward to support that fair 
protection to the agriculturists, to which he believed them entitled. 
He could not understand the grounds upon which a Free-trade in 
corn was supported. The price of land was cheaper abroad ; the 
price of labour was cheaper abroad ; and this enabled the foreign 
grower to beat the home producer out of the market. It was a fact 
worthy of observation, that the League manufacturers, whilst com- 
plaining of the distress of the people, were voting thousands and 
tens of thousands of pounds for the purpose of buying votes. 
(Hear, hear.) The events of the last month afforded a strong 
argument in favour of the Corn-laws, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


Mr. R. Evans said that the question for their consideration was, 
how was this protection to be maintained. He thought they were 
right in taking a leaf out of the book of the Anti-Corn-law League. 
Not that leaf which prescribed the purchase of votes by corruption 
and perjury, but the leaf which taught them the necessity of 
meeting together, and displaying their strength and determination. 
He could not agree in the remark that their condition excited alarm. 
Looking at the meeting that he saw before him, and remembering 
that not many miles off another meeting was being held in 
the same county, he did not despair. He could scarcely be- 
lieve that Sir HKobert Peel, the father of the present law, 
could abandon it. Could he have been intimidated by the letter of 
Lord John Russell ? reducing, as it did, that statesman to the level 
of a League follower (Hear, hear.) He did not, and would 
not believe that Sir R. Peel would deprive them of protection—nay, 
not eveu of the protection they now had—for, with less proteetion, 





must the Frenchmap, hot from the Louvre—the Bavarian, fresh from 


corn ceuld not be grown by the English farmer. He begged to 
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move that “ This meeting records 
its unalterable determination to 
support a protection, certainly not 
less than at present existing, and 
to resist, by every legal and con- 
stitutional means, every attempt at 
its reduction, in whatever quarter 
it may originate.” 

Mr. Hilditch seconded the re- 
solution. He would call upon 
them to borrow the tacties of the 
League—they must meet combi- 
nation by combination—meeting 
by meeting — fact by fact — ar- 
gument by argument. (Cheers.) 
Bur, above all, they must meet 
falsehood by truth. (Loud cheers.) 
He was no advocate of a class 
Jevislation, but he was the advocate 
of a position which would reward 
the farmer, and yet give the 
cheapest ford to the consumer. 
(Cheers.) The English producer 
could not compete with the foreign 
grower ; and, not bei: g able to 
compete with him, the one Govern- 
ment must sink into a vile sub- 
serviency on the other. America 
would settle the Oregon question, 
ad every other dispute in which 
she was engaged with England, 
by depriving them of their bread 
and cheese. (Cheers and !aughter.) 

Mr. E. Wigan moved the fol- 
lowing resolution :—“ That this 
meeting h reby declares its readi- 
ness t) co-operate with the Cen- 
tral Protectio: Society, and wth 
the Local Protection Societies, in 
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any steps which may be deemed 
applicable on the present or at any 
future emergency. 

Dr. Mannix begged to second 
the resolution. The League had 
great wealth—vast numbers ; but 
they wanted the moral force of 
truth, and, wanting that, they 
were an enemy which the agircul- 
turists need not dread. All that 
was necessary was, that they 
should exert themselves, and de- 
feat those sinews of war of which 
the League so much boasted. 

Thanks were voted to the Earl 
of Dartmouth for his conduct in 
the chair, which his Lordship 
briefly acknowledged, and the 

_Meeting separated. 


Our Illustrations represent — 

1. The Meeting in the Assem- 
bly Room: the speaker is Major 
Chetwynd. At the table is seated 
the Noble Chairman (the Earl of 
Dartmouth), and, at a short dis- 
tance to the left of the table, is 
seated Sir Robert Pigot, Bart., 
M.P. 

2. The Exterior of the Assem- 
bly Rooms at Wolverhampton, 
just after the arrival of the noble 
Chairman of the Meeting. 

3. Distant View of the Town 
of Wolverhampton by Night ; the 
great light from the numerous 
iron-works, &c., producing the 
extraordinary effect of a confla- 
gration. 
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BRITISH MUSEUM. 


MODEL OF THE CAR 
OF JUGGERNAUT. 


A Model of the celebrated 
Car of "=~ (Jag- 
gandtha), has just been 
placed in the New Room 
at the British Museum, 
popularly known as “the 
Chinese Room,” from the 
great Chinese Bell being 
placed near the centre of 
its floor. The Juggernaut 
Model is inclosed in a glass 
case, nearly in a line with 
the Chinese Bell. The 
Car Model is somewhat 
small, but it displays the 
idolatrous finery of scarlet 
broad - cloth, numerous 
flags, &c. 

The raths, or Cars, are 
used at the great festival 
of the Chariot : they have 
an imposing air, from their 
size and loftiness, being 
about 40 feet high, with 
solid wheels of six feet 
diameter; but every part 
of the ornament is of the 
most mean and paltry de- 
scription, save only the 
covering of striped and 
spangled broad-cloth, the 
splendour and gorgeous 
effect of which make up, 
in a great measure, for 
other deficiencies. 





ALTERATION IN THE 
Nava Unirorm.—One of 
the reported alterations in 
the naval uniform is with 
respect to the great-coat. 
It is to be similar to the 
late frock-coat, only dou- 
ble-breasted, with buttons 
on the lappels behind, the 
material to be of pilot cloth 
or Flushing. his will 
supersede the infinite va- 
riety of great-coats, pea- 
jackets, &c., now worn ac- 
cording to the taste or 
fashion of the wearer. 
Should the old distin- 
guishing marks on the 
cuffs, to denote the execu- 
tive rank, be adopted, the 
introduction of this uni- 
form dress for bad weather 
will doubtless be a great 
improvement. 








THE NEW MONEY-ORDER OFFICE, GENERAL POST- OFFICE. 


The admirable system of Registering Letters at the General Post- 
office, provides a secure mode of transmitting, by post, Bank Notes, 
Bank-post Bills, Drafts, &c., by means of what are termed “ Money 
Orders; ” and so largely has the benefit of this Department been feit by 
the public, that the business of the Money-Order Office has increased 
co-extensively with that of the Penny Postage System. Accordingly, 
it has been found requisite to extend the accommodation of the office ; 
and, with this view, the edifice shown in the annexed Engraving, is 
now in course of erection, opposite the Castle and Falcon, in Aldersgate- 
street. It is a handsomely finished elevation, the lower story chan- 
neled ; the interior is commodiously fitted for extensive business, as are 
the vaults for the reception of stores, account-books, &c. 

Some idea of the extent of the Money-Order Office, with a brief account 



































of its origin, may prove 
acceptable at this time to 
our readers :—It was first 
instituted as a private 
speculation, by a gen- 
tleman named _ Robert 
Watts, who was at the 
time one of the senior 
clerks in the inland de- 
partment of the General 
rost-office. It occurred to 
this officer that the trans- 
mission of small sums by 
post would prove an ad- 
vantage to the public, who 
had at that time no means 
of sending such amounts 
except by bankers’ orders, 
attached to which there 
always was the hazard of 
mis: sending, delay, or loss. 
The matter was mentioned 
to Sir Francis Freeling, 
the then Secretary to the 
Post-office, who recom- 
mended that the privilege 
of sending the orders and 
advices per post should be 
permitted, as the scheme 
might materially enhance 
the revenue of the office. 
High rates of commission 
were charged for several 
years; still, so much did 
the public value the 
facility thus afforded, that 
the business in Foster-lane 
(where the old Money- 
Order Office was situated, 
and where it still remained 
as a private concern) very 
materially increased. A 
recommendation, however, 
was eventually made to 
the Treasury, that the 
office should be incorpo- 
rated with the Post-office, 
and become thereby part 
and parcel of that estab- 
lishment. This was done, 
and compensation awarded 
to Mr. Watts for the loss 
of the pecuniary benefits 
he realised from his specu- 
lation. Subsequently, the 
rates of commission were 
much lowered, and the ac- 
commodation from time to 
time extended to places 
which previously had no 
Money -Order Office. The 
following are the present 
official regulations with 


MODEL OF THE CAR OF JUGGERNAUT, IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. reference to the sums 


charged for commission :— 
“ Threepence on sums not exceeding two pounds; and, on sums above 
two, and not exceeding five pounds, sizpence. Beyond this amount, 
no order is given. Orders are issued and paid in London, and within 
the three-mile circle, between the hours of ten A.M. and four p.M., and 
in other places, between the hours of nine A.M. and six P.M., except 
during the short intervals of time when the letter-boxes are closed for 
the receipt of paid letters.” From a recent return to an order of the 
House of Commons, it appears that there are appointed to perform the 
duties of the Money-Order Office, at the present time, the following staff 
of officers :—One president (Wm. Barth, Esq.), one chief clerk, fifteen 
senior clerks, twenty-five junior clerks, fifty-three probationary clerks, 
two provisional clerks, nineteen extra clerks, five messengers, and one 
porter, which number, we understand, will be considerably increased 
when the new office is finished. The annual cost for salaries to the 
above officers amounts to £10,612 12s., independently of 103d. per hour 
paid for all extra duties, when required. 
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GERALD GAGE; OR, THE SECRET. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “SUSAN HOPLEY,” ETC. 





HE stranger then fell to ask- 
ing a variety of questions 
about Mr. Livingstone, as of a 
person whose great wealth 
and eccentric character ren- 
dered him an object of legiti- 
mate curiosity to the world; 
all of which Mr. Pilrig an- 
swered to the best of his 
knowledge, with evident pride 
and pleasure. 

“ Among other strange pe- 
culiarities he has,” oserved 
the stranger, “I understand he 
is determined never to make 
a will.” 

“That’s a mistake, Sir,” 
said Mr. Pilrig; “ he has made 
= a will.” And when he had 
said this, he knitted his brow, folded his lips, and looked out of the 
corner of his eye at nothing, as who should say, “'There’s a 
weighty matter for you! There’s a bone for you to pick! I'm not 
going to say any more; I’m going to think of something else, while 
you digest that as well as you can.” 

“Well,” said the stranger, in a tone of Lonhommie, “I am glad of 
it—very glad of it, indeed. As I said before, I know nothing of 
Mr. Livingstone, nor of anybody belonging to him; but I think it’s 
always a pity when a man of his fortune does not provide hand- 
somely for his connections, but allows his wealth to fall into the 
hands of a single person, who perhaps doesn’t deserve it; I mean, 
of course, where are there no children. I believe Mr. Livingstone 
is not married? At least, I never understood that he had any 
family.” 

“ He never was married, Sir,” said Mr. Pilrig. 

“Tthought I had heard as much,” replied the stranger, with 
assumed indifference; ‘but every man who, like Mr. Livingstone, 
has been the architect of his own fortune, must, necessarily, have 
poor relations—brothers and sisters, who have not been able to 
keep pace with him—nephews and nieces, perhaps, who have no 
means of rising but through the assistance of their rich uncle. 
Now, how much better is a fortune bestowed, when divided 
amongst ten or a dozen such worthy persons, or even half a dozen, 
than if the whole were accumulated on the head of one thankless, 
good-for-nothing spendthrift. I trust Mr. Livingstone, under the 
influence of your advice, has avoided an error so common to 
wealthy persons,” 


——— a 


“ Ah, Sir,” replied Mr. Pilrig, “if these monied men could be 
induced to take advice ! But when once they have got a crotchet 
into their heads about the disposal of their property, the devil him- 
self can’t get it out again. What would you think, now, if Mr. 
Livingstone were to leave every stiver of his fortune—a few small 
annuities excepted—every stiver of his immense fortune toa person 
whois no relation to him, a person whom he never saw, and not 
only whom he never saw, but whom he never intends to see! I 
don’t say that it is so; I only ask you if that wouldn’t be a whim 
worthy of a millionaire ?” 

“God bless me!” exclaimed the stranger, looking astonished, 
and at the same time mysterious and confidential ; as much as to 
say, “Of course you're quite safe with me, this conversation is 
strictly private, and will go no further.” “God bless me, you don’t 
say so! <A person whom he never saw, and whom he never in- 
tends to see! It’s one of the most singular caprices I ever heard 
in my life. But what’s the motive ? What’s the connexion ?” 

“None, Sir; no connexion at all. The young man’s a son of an 
old college chum, a poor parson, who never had more than three 
hundred a year in his life; and the youth himself no more expects 
to inherit the fortune than you do.” 

“ What’s his name? ” asked the stranger. 

“Gerald Gage,” replied Mr, Pilrig. 

Now, when Mr. Pilrig commenced these disclosures, which 
he had done with the view of giving himself importance, and 
gaining the confidence of his wealthy fellow-traveller, he had 
not the most distant intention of exceeding, what he considered, 
the bounds of prudence and professional faith; but his own vanity 
and love of talking on the one hand, and the leading questions of 
the stranger on the other, had enticed him on from one stage to 
another, till, at last, when the final question was put to him, 
quite unexpectedly—put, too, with an air that evinced no conscious- 
ness of impropriety, nor implied any doubt of a ready answer 
—he had not presence of mind, or resolution to draw back. 
To have declined answering would have been a reproof to the 
asker, well merited, certainly; but the easy confidence and don- 
homie of the stranger disarmed him, his apparent wealth and high 
connection dazzled and awed him, and his own imprudence con- 
founded him—so that, well-merited as he felt it would have been, 
he had not resolution to administer it. But the words had no 
sooner passed his lips than he would have given the world to recal 
them. He cast an uneasy glance at his other two fellow-travellers. 
Jenny Spike was looking out of the window, with an air that 
plainly indicated it was perfectly indifferent to her who Mr. Living- 
stone left his fortune to; but the eyes of the impatient gentleman 
were turned upon him with an expression of the most unbounded 





amazement. 
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Mr. Pilrig blushed to his fingers’ ends, and felt all over in a 
heat ; he could not wonder at the young man’s surprise at such 
unpardonable indiscretion; he could have bitten oft his tongue with 
vexation ; whils: his reverence for the stranger, extinguished by 
his own mortification, was changed into a feeling very \ike resent- 
ment; and, acting upon the old a:iage, “when the steed is stolen,” he 
resolved to close his lips for the remainder of the journey, and not 
answer another question upon any provocation whatever. But this 
resolution, wise as late, soon appeared to be also superfluous; no- 
body seemed disposed to ask him any questions. The impatient 
gentleman, although his countenance stil] retained its expression of 
astonishment, and although he cast sundry glances of wonder and 
curiosity at Mr. Pilrig, continued as silent as before; and the 
stranger, seeming suddenly to have caught the infection, said not 
another word. The silence was first broken by Jenny Spike’s in- 
quiring, when they entered Marlborough, if that was Bath—a 

uery which, being addressed to the general society, no one felt 
himself particularly called upon to respond to, and which, there- 
fore, remained unanswered The dinner passed over sulkily and 
silently. As it was the depth of winter, and the sky heavy with 
snow-clouds, the evening soon closed in after they re-entered the 
coach, and it became dusk, whereupon the whole party drew into 
their respective corners, and either went to sleep, or pretended to 
do so. Jenny’s head, however, was the only one whose nodding 
betokened a genuine slumber, which was first disturbed by the 
rattling of the coach over the paved streets of Bath. Everybody 
looked through the windows as the vehicle dashed through the 
lighted thoroughfares, till a sudden stop at the door of the White 
Hart announced that those who were going no further than Bath 
had reached their destination. 

The moment the coachman drew up his horses, and before the 
door could be opened to liberate the passengers, a person, who bad 
been standing at the inn-door, advanced, and, putting his head in 
at the window, appeared to be looking for somebody; but the 
passengers were in the shade, and undistinguishable. 

“T have a letter,” said he in a hesitating voice, “for a gentleman 
that was to come by this coach.” 

But though the passengers were in the shade, the light fell suf- 
ficiently upon the face of the messenger to admit of their seeing 
him, and the impatient traveller immediately held out his hand, as 
if recognising the man had satisfied him that the packet was for 
himself. 

“Stay!” exclaimed Mr. Pilrig, stretching out his hand also, “J 
expected a letter to meet me here. Perhaps it’s for me?” 


“No, Sir,” replied the messenger, who by this time had caught a 
glimpse of the impatient traveller’s physiognomy; ‘ No, Sir, it’s for 
this yentleman—it’s for Mr. Gerald Gage.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 

Before the unexpected announcement with which we closed our 
last Chapter had well escaped the lips of the messenger, Mr. Gerald 
Gage was upon the pavement. “Get my portmanteau,” said he, 
‘it’s in the boot, I believe, and take it home. Tell my father I will | 
be there by-and-by.” 

“T believe master wished to see you, Sir,” answered the man, | 
touching his hat, “ before you go anywhere else.” 

“ Do what I tell you, will you?” said the young man impatiently, 
as he turned to walk away.” 

“Sir, Sir, give me leave—allow me—one word, before you go,” 
cried Mr. Pilrig, hastening after him; “one word, I beg of you” 

“Tm in a hurry, Sir,” replied Gerald, “some other time.” 

“Tl not detain you a moment,” said Mr. Pilrig, “Tl not detain 
you at all—I’ll walk by your side, if you'll give me leave, while I 
say a few words, that a circumstance so unforeseen—a—a coin- 
cidence so extraordinary—so—so unfortunate, if I may venture to 
say so, has—has rendered necessary. I have been to blame, Sir, 
very much to blame—I won’t attempt to excuse myself—I never 
was guilty of such a thing in my life, and I’d rather have cut my 
tongue out than have done it, if I had had time to think what I was 
about. But I was surprised into it—taken unawares; but, as I said 
before, Sir, I won’t attempt to excuse myself. I know it’s impos- 
sible—but, good God! Sir, when I think what the consequences 
may be—the consequences to you, Sir—if Mr. Livingstone only 
suspected that you had got an inkling of the matter—such an odd 
man, Sir, a man of the most eccentric character. I say, Sir, when 
I think of what the consequences of my imprudence may be—he’d 
alter his will, Sir, he’d alter it that very hour—” 

“ And not employ you to make the alteration, I fancy,” said Ge- 
rald Gage. 

“ That’s nothing, Sir,” panted out Mr. Pilrig. “Fm not to be 
considered—I should get but what I deserve—but you, Sir; the 
loss of such a fortune—thousands upon thousands—I won’t say it 
may not be a million—a word, Sir, a single word—a hint, and it’s 
all smoke, Sir, smoke. Mr. Livingstone’s an old man, too, Sir. It 
is but keeping silence for a few years—perhaps a few months—and 
then, Sir, what a thing to step into—no incumbrance—everything 
clear as the back of my hand—such a fine property—everything so 
well secured—so, so desirable, Sir, in every way—and to lose it all 
for—fur—just for—” 

But, by the time he had reached this point of his discourse, Mr. 
Pilrig was fairly done up. Mr. Gerald Gage was a tall, slender 
young man, with long legs, and wind like a racehorse. Mr. Pilrig 
was the reverse of all this; added to which, his expenditure of 
breath, betwixt his agitation and his eloquence, was tremendous, 
So. seizing the young man’s arm in the desperation of his dilemma, 
he exclaimed, in the most earnest voice that his lungs would per- 
mit, “ For God’s sake, Sir, stop! stop and speak!” 

“© What would you have me say, Sir?” said Gerald Gage, abruptly 
turning round and facing him. 

_“T want you to reflect, Sir, upon the consequences—” began Mr. 





“ Tien no time to reflect, Sir,” replied the impatient youth ; 
“ besides, Sir, it’s you that should have reflected on the conse- 
quences. But, in two words, what is it you want of me?” 

“T want you, Sir, to promise that you will never let the secret 
pass your lips—that you will never mention to anybody whatso- 
ever—the—the circumstance that I have been so unlucky as to— 
to—” 

“ Why, Sir,” interrupted Gerald, “I think I have pretty strong 
reasons for not mentioning it, since I do not doubt the truth of 
what you assert, namely. that Mr. I ivingstone would alter his in- 
tentions if he supposed they were suspected. I only wish you had 
been as cautious asI shall be. How do you know, Sir, that the 
fellow you have been talking to in the coach, will not blazon it all 
over Bath to-morrow; and that we may not sce it in oné of the 
evening papers by the next night?” 

“T hope not Sir,” said Mr. Pilrig; “ a gentleman of his fortune 
and standing in society would be above doing such a piece of mis- 
chief. But I shall hasten back directly, and speak to him on the 
subject, and endeavour to obtain his promise.” 

“Then the sooner you go the better, Sir,” said Gerald, “and 
pray learn to be a little more cautious in your communications for 
the future.” 

“T shall, Sir ; you may rely on it I shall,” said the humbled Mr. 
Pilrig, as he turned his steps towards the White Hart, whilst the 
eager young man hurried on his way with augmented velocity, to | 
make up for the time he had lost in the above conversation, But, | 
by the time the lawyer had reached the inn, the coach had departed | 
on its way to Bristul, and, whether the other two inside passengers | 
had gone on with it, or had remained in Bath, the waiter could 





not inform him. He rather thought he had seen a young woman 
asking a porter to carry her box for her ; but, with respect to the 
gentleman, he had not observed him at all. There was nothing 
left, therefore, but to trust to thé stranger’s discretion ; but Mr. 
Pilrig felt an uneasy conviction that people that ask indiscreet 
questions are apt not to be good keepers of council ; and, although 
he tried to banish the thing from his mind, and to hope for the 
best, yet he could not recover his former complaisance. The con- 
sciousness of his imprudence sat heavy on his mind, which occa- 
sioned the Welsh rabbit he ate for supper to sit heavy on his sto- 
mach. He passed a bad night ; his mind was disturbed, and his 
body restless. He had not only perilled the young man’s fortune, 
but, what was worse, he had perilled his own ; just, too, as it was 
takiny a favourable turn. He had not much distrust of the woman ; 


he thought she had probably not attended to, or not understood, | 


the conversation, sufficiently to comprehend the importance of what 
had passed, or its co::nexion with the final discovery. The stranger 
was his béte noire, and he resolved to pass the following day in 
hunting for him through the streets and public resorts of Bath, in 
order, if he could find him, to make an appeal to his honour and 
good-nature on the subject. But his labour was vain. Unfor- 
tunately, he did not know his name ; otherwise, he concluded, a 
man of such eminence would have been easily discovered ; and, 
after bestowing more time on the ineffectual search than he had to 
spare from his other business, and making vain enquiries of the 
coachman, who knew nothing about him, he was obliged to return 


to London, and present himself before his wealthy client, with the | 
painful consciousness that he had betrayed his trust, and a distress- 


ing uncertainty of the use that might be made of his imprudence. 
In the meantime, Mr.Gerald Gage pursued his course with eager 


steps, through street after street, to the outskirts of the city, till he 
reached a small house that formed one of a row, called Prospect- | 
place, although, whatever it once might have had, its only prospect, | 
now, was the back of a similar row of houses on the opposite side | 


of the way. 
“ She is still up,” said he to himself, as he cast up his eyes to a 


window in the second floor, through which a faint light glimmered; | 


“that’s fortunate, for I should have gone mad before to-morrow, if 
I had not seen her ;” and, so saying, he advanced eagerly to the 
door, and knocked. 

“TI am not too late to see Miss Dering, I perceive,” said he toa 
respectably-dressed woman, whose appearance denoted her to be 
the mistress of the house. 

“No, Sir,” said the woman, half smiling, as she admitted him ; 
“you're time enough yet; but we shan’t have Miss Dering much 
longer, I fancy : I suppose you’ve heard, Sir. I’m sure everybody 
is so glad, for a more deserving young lady never breathed ; and it 
was a real pity to see a lady that had been brought up to a carriage, 
and had the first of educations, and of company too, reduced to 
such straits as she has been. Few know, Sir, but me, what she’s 
had to struggle with, for she always tried to make the best of 
things, and never complained ; but many a day, to my certain 
knowledge, a bit of meat has never passed her lips; and a cup of 
tea and an egg has been all the nourishment she atiorded herself. 
But they say, when things get to the worst, they must mend ; and 
I trust, poor young lady, she has seen her worst days, and that she’ll 
be as happy with Mr. Weston as she deserves to be ; for they say 
he’s an excellent gentleman ; and, no doubt, he has a fine fortune, 
and can keep her as she ought to be kept.” 

And, as the worthy woman liked Miss Dering, and delighted in 
the sound of her own voice, there is no telling to what length the 
thread of her discourse might have run out ; but, just as she con- 
cluded the last paragraph, the flame of the candle she held in her 
right hand having communicated itself to the wick of the one she 
held in her left, Mr. Gerald Gage, without pausing to listen to what 
further she might have to say, snatched the latter from her hand, 
and, ascending the narrow staircase by two steps at a time, was at 
the door of Miss Dering’s apartment before the echo of Mrs. Venn’s 
last words had died away in the passage below. 

“Come in,” said a sweet female voice, as the handle of the door, 
half turning, indicated that some one was there. “Is it you, Mrs. 
Venn?” 

There was but one dim light upon the table, beside which the fair 
tenant of the room sat, diligently plying her needle, when Gerald 
threw open the door; and, as he stood there in silence, she started 
from her seat at perceiving the figure of a man. 

“Don’t be alarmed, Emily,” said he, “it’s only me!” 

“ Gerald!” exclaimed she, in an accent of surprise. 

“Yes, Emily,” answered he, “it’s Gerald; the person you least 
expected, I fancy, and, perhaps, least wished to see.” 

“T did not expect you, certainly,” replied she. “I understood 
from your father, that, when your shooting was over, you were to 
spend the rest of the vacation in London with the Millers.” 

“Ts that a reproach, Emily?” said he. “If it is, I deserve it; 
richly I deserve it. It’s quite true, I did mean to have finished the 
vacation in London.” 

“ And why should you not?” said she. ‘It would have been a 
great pity not to have availed yourself of so pleasant an invita- 
tion.” 

“So I thought, Emily!” replied Gerald; and therefore I accepted 
it. But I should have remembered how easily the absent are for- 
gotten, and have been less confident.” 

“Confident of what, Gerald?” asked Miss Dering, raising her 
eyes to his face. 

“Of what I thought wes my own—of your affection, Emily!” 
said he. 

“That would have been a strange confidence, had you entertained 
it,” said she, assuming more coldness. 

“T'll net affect to misunderstand you, Emily,” answered Gerald. 
“You think I have neglected you; and perhaps you are justified in 
thinking so. The truth is, I have been too confident. I thought 
myself so secure of your affection, that I have not taken sufficient 
pains to keep alive a sentiment that I fancied too firmly rooted in 
your heart tu be easily ejected.” 

“ You {have then been greatly mistaken,” said Miss Dering 
calmly. The sentiment you allude to, and the existence of which I 
do not intend to deny, was awakened by your kindness—shown 
when I most needed it—but with that kindness it died. Not my 
vratitude; that still remains, and inspires me with the warmest 
wishes for your happiness.” 

* Am I to believe this, Emily?” exclaimed Gerald, throwing him- 
self into a chair, and forcing her to seat herself beside him, “I 
cannot believe it; if I did, there should be but one step between 
that conviction and a . But I did not come here to threaten 
you—that would be like a blackguard; but I came to know my 
fate definitively; and then, when I know it, ——” 

“ What then?” asked Emily, as he paused. 

“No matter what,” answered Gerald; “ to you it will, of course, 
be indifferent—but this night must decide. Mr. Weston is rich, I 
know it, and I am poor. Itis true, you plighted your faith to me, 
and we exchanged vows of never-ending love; but faith has been 
broken ere now, and vows cannot bind a fickle heart. If you are 
changed—really changed—say so; and, however hard it may be, I 
will believe yourself against yourself. But ch, Emily, if, as I believe, 
your heart is still mine—for I have that confidence in your truth, 
that what appears arrogance in me is but trust in you—if you are 
sacrificing yonrself to pique, or selling yourself for wealth m 

“For wealth! For bread, you mean,” interrupted Miss Dering. 
“T never desired wealth, nor do I desire it now; but neither am I 
sacrificing myself, It is true I am not in love with Mr. Weston, 
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neither does he suppose Iam. He is of an age to want a kind and 
faithful companion; and I need a home and a protector. I am sa- 
tisfied of his worth; and he is satisfied that I shall honestly and 
cheerfully fulfil the duties I undertake. In short, it is a union of 
prudence on both sides, and therefore likely to be a happy one.” 

“If your heart were free from any other attachment it might,” 
replied Gerald; “but is it so? Question it, Emily, I know you 
better than you know yourself. I estimate better your unchanging 
constancy, the unalienable nature of your affections: it has been on 
that acquaintance with your character that I have presumed too 
far, You have felt yourself neglected, and are justly displeased, 
and you mistake pique and displeasure for indifference. But you 
will awaken from that delusion by and-by, when it’s too late, and 
find yourself miserable!” 

“ No, Gerald!” replied Emily; “no; I’m sure I shall be happy 
in doing my duty.” But her lip trembled, and her voice faltered 
as she spoke. ’ 

“T tell you, no, Emily!” said Gerald. “If, indeed, you had sup- 
posed I had ceased to love you, time and absence and indignation 
night have banished my image from your heart; and you might 
hen, perhaps, have found your happiness—an insipid, joyless hap- 


| piness—in the performance of the duties you speak of; but it is too 


ate, Emily; it can never be so now. You know it yourself—you 
eel it. You can never marry Mr. Weston, for now it would ‘be a 
sacrifice—a hateful sacrifice—a sacrifice from which your heart re- 
:0ils. 

“Then, oh, Gerald!” exclaimed Miss Dering, bursting into tears, 
“Oh, Gerald, Gerald! how selfish and how cruel it was of you to 
ome!” (Zo be continued.) 


ELEGY ON THE DEATH OF EIGHT-HUNDRED 
RAILWAYS. 
Once Cowper’s Muse was heard to sing, 
By tune of Cowper’s pen, 
How “ gallant Kempenfeldt went down 
With twice four-hundred men.” 


Now we have got a Railway Muse 
Who’s haunted in her dreams, 

Because the Panic has gone down 
With twice four-hundred Schemes. 


The Royal George may be got up 
Tho’ it was doom’d to drown, 
But a Company that’s been got up 

And afterwards got down, 


Is lost along with all its scrip. 
One drinks a bitter cup, 

In losing shares, yet so it is, 
Once down it is all up. 


Eight-hundred Railway Schemes are dead— 
Let Gamblers pipe their eye, 

They may be sure their die was cast 
When they were cast to die. 


Eight-hundred Schemes that once bade fair 
To bring a brave amount, 

Are gone—to the Accountant’s ? No, 
But to their last account! 


Mourn, gentles, mourn, Eight-hundred Schemes 
That to the grave have past ; 

They funk’d so long upon their way, 
They are de-funct at last ! 


Poor Schemes! Their birth was very fair— 
They play’d their pretty tricks 

One morning in the newspapers, 
As soon as half-past six ! 


We seldom see at one grand burst 
So many advertisers, 

Put out no doubt to hunt the blunt 
Of low sirs and of high sirs ! 


Eight-hundred Railways ! 
In general estimation— 
It was their noble end to link 
The ends of all the nation ! 


How they rose 


Their end is now one Railway grave— 
No Kensal-green of clover— 

Ended is all they undertook ; 
In fact it is all over! 


At first they skipp’d like things alive, 
To over-run and vermin us ;— 

In their beginning all was life, 
But death was at the terminus! 


At first on flags in Capel-court, 
You never saw a frown fall : 

But, oh, my eyes ! how down they look’d 
When they perceived their downfall! 


At first in every man there shone 
A boaster and a bragger; 

But, ah! you saw the very stags, 
At last turn round and stagger. 


Panic came forth with haggard brow, 
Her palsying and her pale ways ; 
Tin wouldn't stump, and not a dump 

Of Premium cheer’d the Railways. 


Deposit day swept gauntly on— 
It wouldn’t bear inspection, 
And you might see directors fly 

In every direction. 


Call went unanswer’d—money down 
Forsook the human vision ; 
Provisional Committees now 
Were quite without provision ! 


The 30th came: ah! yes it did, 
And everybody knows it did— 

For want of the deposits then, 
The plans were not deposited. 


Kight-hundred Schemes ! how blank they look, 
As though to-day were Gloom’s day ; 
They’re registered in Doomsday Book, 
And wont come out till doomsday ! 


Eight-hundred fetters knock’d away 
From limbs of Speculation, 

To some may be a ’nation loss, 
But no loss to the Nation ! 
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DERRYNANE BEG AND CAHIRCIVEEN “ILLUSTRATED.” 
(From the Times, ) 

The fame of these localities is increasing. Not only have the pen of 
our ‘‘Commissioner,” and the particular descriptions of our reporter 
given them historic reputation, but now the artist has contributed his 
skill to “illustrate” to the eye the wretched abodes of the Kerry 


.tenantry who have the misfortune to exist under Mr. O'Connell as a 


landlord. Description appeals to “the mind’s eye ;” but “illustration ” 
to the eye itself. Description labours under great comparative disad- 
vantages. Not only must it be terse, vivid, and graphic, to picture to 
mind the reality, but it must also have that quality about it which will 
excite an interest sufficient to awaken the attention of the reader to 
receive piecemeal and consecutively the impressions intended to be con- 
veyed. But illustration places befor¢é us the whole picture at one view: 
the mind, without the labour of attention, at once is master of what is 
beautiful, or picturesque, or wretched, and forms its judgment at a 
lance. In this respect, the artist has the advantage over the man of 
iterature. ; 

To ourselves, however, it is not a little flattering that the vivid de- 
scriptions of our “Commissioner” of the condition of O’Connell’s 
wretched tenantry have excited such an interest that the enterprising 
conductors of the ILLUstraATED Lonpon News have been induced to 
dispatch to “the O'Connell proverty. ” in Kerry one of their artists, to 
“illustrate ” and picture to the eye those scenes which our columns have 
exposed to the gaze of the world. But for us, the systematic deceptions 
of the imposter O’Connell would have gone on, for no Irish newspaper 
dared to expose them. He would have continued to deceive the people 
of Ireland, by unblushing assertions that he “is the best—the kindest 
of landlords—the refuge of the r,” and so forth; and would have 
won popularity by the indiscriminate abuse of negligent landlords and 
middlemen. Now, however, not even an apprentice or a shopboy in 
the United Kingdom but estimates him at his true worth, as a “great 
middleman” and negligent landlord; for look! there, on the page of 
the ILLustRATED Lonpon News, is the picture, both inside and out, 
of the wretched hovels of his tenantry. : 

Our “ Illustrated” contemporary introduces the subject by stating :— 

“ The great interest excited by the ‘ proven’ account of the condition 
of the tenantry of the O’Connell estate, by ‘the Times Commissioner.’ 
has induced us to despatch an artist to the spot, to sketch the principal 
localities so vividly described in the above communications. Our ar- 
tist’s report is almost exclusively graphic; but he has appended to his 
sketches a few pencil notes, of which we avail ourselves. The ‘ Times 
Commissioner,’ our artist tells us, ‘is in the mouths of all here, from the 
car-driver to the landlord, and from him down to the humblest labour- 
er’s child in the country.’ ” 

The first sketch given is of the town of Cahirciveen. In this the 
artist has shown a painter’s judgment. It is an admirable sketch of the 
Killarney entrance to the town, which is its best aspect. The convent, 
the court-house, and the Roman Catholic chapel, grouped together, have 
a fair appearance. Beyond these public buildings, the rest of the town 
is judiciously left in the shade. The second sketch gives the immor- 
talised hotel of Cahirciveen, of bull-calf renown. It is the style of the 





OBITUARY OF EMINENT PERSONS RECENTLY DECEASED. 
THE EARL GRANVILLE. 

Granville Leveson Gower, Earl Granville, was second son of 
Granville, first Marquis of Stafford, by the Lady Susannah, his 
wife, daughter of Al-xander, sixth Earl of Galloway. He was 
born, 12th October, 1773, and had, consequently, at the period of 
his decease, completed his seventy-second year. 

From a very early age, his Lordship took an active part in pub- 
lic affairs. On attaining his majority, he entered Parliament as 
Knight of the Shire for the county of Stafford, and, attracting the 
favourable regard of Mr. Pitt, was, in a few years after, appointed a 
Lord of the Treasury. He remained, however, a brief time only in 
the home service. With a mind of peculiar acuteness, manners the 
most pleasing, and great uprightness of purpose, Lord Granville 
Leveson Gower was peculiarly adapted to play a distinguished 
role in the diplomacy of Europe ; and, at the critical epoch when 
Napoleon was exerting all his skill to gain over the Emperor 
Alexander, he became our Ambassador at the Court of St. Peters- 
burgh. Here his endeavours proved of essential service to his 
country, and he remained for several years British Representative 
in the Russian capital. 

He was subsequently accredited Envoy at the Hague; and 
eventually —on the accession of the Grey Administration—re- 
ceived the high and distinguished appointment of Ambassador at 
Paris : an appointment he did not finally resign until the extinc- 
tion of the Melbourne Ministry. During his residence at the French 
Court, Lord Granville maintained, with great splendour, the cha- 
racteristic hospitality of his country, and gained such universal 
esteem, that the news of his death seemed to cause as much regret 
in Paris as in London. 

In 1815, he was created Viscount Granville, and in 1833, raised 
tothe Earldom. He married, 24th Dec., 1802, Henrietta Eliza- 
beth, daughter of William, fifth Duke of Devonshire ; and has left 
two sons and two daughters, viz., Granville George, Lord Leveson 
(present Earl) ; Edward Frederick ; Susan Georgiana, married to 
Lord Rivers ; and Georgiana Charlotte, wife of Alexander George 
Fullerton, Esq., of Ballintoy Castle, County Antrim. 

Lord Granville died on Wednesday, the 6th, after a long and 


| painful illness. 


GENERAL JOHN STUDHOLME HODGSON. 
This distinguished officer, whose death it is our painful duty this 
week to record, was son of Field-Marshal Studholme Hodgson, so 
well known as Commander of the expedition which took Belleisle 


| from the French in 1761. His mother, Catherine, was sister of Sir 


George Howard, K.B., Governor of Che'sea Hospital, and aunt of 
the late Earl of Effingham. Destined for the military service, he 


| obtained, in 1779, his commission of Ensign, in the King’s Own 


house—nay, the house itself. A ray of sunshine across its front, and the | 


even lines of the draughtsman have, however, given to it a magnitude 
of proportion, a brightness of look, which, in the centre of the dingy- 
looking street in the sketch above, the reality cannot boast. But it is 
an amiable fault of artists to flatter. There is not a doubt, however, but 
the exact condition of this town will eventually be as well known as St. 
Paul’s. The Census Commissioners of 1841 will aid us in obtaining this 
knowledge, for they have especially noticed “ the barony of Iveragh, in the 
county of Kerry,” in which is the parish of Cahirciveen and the O’Con- 
nell property. “ The inhabitants of this barony,” they say, “are living 
in a very low state as to household accommodation.” To show this, 
they have classified the houses into four classes. ‘In the lowest, or 
fourth class, are comprised all mud cabins, having only one room; in 
the third, a better description of cottage, still built of mud, but varying 
from two to four rooms, and windows ; in the second, a good farm house, 
or in towns, a house in a smail street, having from five to nine rooms, 
and windows; and in the first, all houses of a better description than the 
preceding classes.” On turning to page 198 of the Census, we find the 
statistics of the houses of the barony of Iveragh, Cahir parish :— 


CLASSIFICATION OF HOUSES, 











First | Second | Third j Fourth | qa) 

Class. Class. Class. Class. : 

Rural portion oe ee | 4 22 | 194 634 | 854 
Cahirciveen-town.. ° 16 | 132 38 29 215 





So that it appears there are 215 houses in Cahirciveen, only 16 of which 
are first-class, or good houses; 132 of them are of the character “of 
houses in a small street, with five to nine rooms”—just such a street as 
the artist’s first sketch exhibits; whilst the remainder of the houses, 67 
in number, are in the third and fourth classes, 7. e., mud cabins, with two 
rooms and one room, the latter without windows. But what a spectacle 
does the “rural portion” of Cahirciveen parish present—nearly the 
whole of which is Mr. O’Connell’s property, and the boasted portion of 
it. Out of the 854 houses, 634 are mud cabins of one room and no 
windows, and 194 with only two rooms and windows, whilst out of 854 
houses, there are but 26 in the first and second class of houses—that is, 
good farm-houses. The statistical “illustration” is nearly as good as 
the draughtsman’s. 

The next Sketch is of the interior of one of these cabins. This is not 
so happy. Indeed, how could the artist see to sketch its internal misery, 
in the midst of the smoke and the darkness. The detined outline of the 
roof in this sketch, with its accurately placed timbers, is what ought to be 
rather than what is. There is a dark and undetined mysteriousness about 
the roughly-placed and smoke-blackened timbers of the genuine thing, as 
the smoke curls under the roof, which the draughtsman even cannot 
imitate—it must be left to imagination. The interior, too, shows the 
luxury of space, which the original boasts not. No cottage is twice the 
length of the cow inside in breadth. There, however, are the cow, and 
the pig, and the lazy men—quite natural. Only the artist’s English 
imagination has placed a broom inside—an article a Kerry peasant, in 
all probability, never saw, and most certainly never uses. 

The next sketch, “ Valentia from Ferry Point,” has our unqualified 
admiration, as also has the sketch of the clean and comtortable Valentia 
Hotel. The sketch of Derrynane, of Waterville, and of Cluvane’s House, 
are also very accurate. The small house in the foreground, to the right 
of the sketch of the road from Waterville, if not the identical cottage of 
the wife of Galasan, on Mr. O’Connell’s fee-simple property of Tarmons, 
which our reporter describes as “ built of loose stones, without mortar or 
cement, and thatched with half-decayed potato stalks and rushes, with 
an opening 34 feet high by 24 broad, for which she paid 25s. rent,” and 
into which cottage he had great difficulty to squeeze himself, to “in- 
spect its naked walls, a heap of stones covered with an old mat—a bed 
by night, a seat by day—some old turf baskets, an iron pot, some cocks 
and hens, a woman crouching over a few sods of turf, and three children 
sprawling on the heather, which was laid on the mud floor to soak up 
the wet,” is the exact picture of it, only 1t wants the cesspool and dung- 
heap in front. 

On the whole, the sketches are highly creditable, and we can vouch 
(with the qualifications mentioned) for their general accuracy. The 
poor Kerry peasants must have wondered “what next!” and have 
thought the world coming to an end, to find a London artist down 
amongst them “sketching” their squalor. This instance, however, of 
enterprise on the part of the proprietors of the ILLUsrratED Lonpon 
News deserves our commendation, and we need not add that we feel 
much flattered by it. 

*,* We acknowledge that we feel proud of the commendation be- 
stowed by our powerful contemporary upon our efforts to Illustrate the 
scenes which have been so carefully, and, we believe, accurately described 
by “ the Times Commissioner.” 





Tue Funerau or EARL GRANVILLE.—On Wednesday morning the 
mortal remains of the late Earl Granville were removed from the family 
residence, in Bruton-street, to be conveyed by railway to Whitmore, 
and thence to Stone Park, Staffordshire, to be interred in the tamily 
vault, in Stone Church. The funeral was conducted in the most private 
and unosteutatious manner possible, for all the applications from the 
Royal Family and nobility to permit their carriages to follow were de- 
clined. The interment took place in the afternoon. The Earl Gran- 
ville, the Hon. Fred. Leveson, Mr. Fullerton, Mr. Stuart, and Dr. Vere- 
day, left by the earliest train, to attend the solemn obsequies. 


Regiment, his father’s corps, and left Harrow School to join head- 
quarters in Canada. There he acted for some years under the aus- 
pices of Lord Dorchester, and was emyloyed as Major of Brigade 
at the reduction of the Islands of St. Pierre and Miguelon. On 


| two occasions he was taken prisoner at sea . on his second capture, 


which was effected by a French privateer, he sank the colours of 
“The King’s Own,” to rescue them from the enemy’s hands. He 
remained a prisoner until October, 1798, when he was exchanged. 
In the following year he proceeded to Holland, in command of 
the 4th Regiment, and was present at the taking of the town and 
garrison of Hoorn, and in the actions of the 2nd and 6th of Octo- 


| ber. At Egmont of Sea, he received a dangerous wound, and never 





had the ball extracted. He was subsequently nominated Governor 
and Commander-in-Chief of the Bermudas, and afterwards of 
Curacoa, the Government of which island he retained until its re- 
storation to the Dutch. On his return home, he was presented with 
the Colonelcy of the 3rd Garrison Batallion ; in 1822, exchanged 
it for the command of the 82rd Foot. In 1835 was removed, by 
special command of William IV., to the distinguished regiment of 
which he died Colonel. 

General Hodgson, who preserved to the end the buoyancy and 
energy which had characterised him through life, fell a victim at 
last to the ardour with which he continued to follow his favourite 
pursuit of shooting. He was married, and has left several children. 


Deatu oF Mrs. ConnNwELL Baron Witson.—This popular writer 
expired, on Monday, at her residence in Woburn-place, leaving a family 
and a numerous circle of friends to lament her loss. Mrs. Wilson was 
the authoress of several very clever poems. In 1837, she gained the 
prize offered by the Melodists’ Club, for the words of a song, although 


‘there were upwards of two hundred candidates. She also was awarded 


the prize for a poem on the Princess Victoria (now our Most Gracious 
Queen), at the Cardiff Bardic Festival in 1834; and she also wrote the 
words in the third volume of Mr. Parry’s “ Welsh Melodies.” 








- THE MARKETS. 


Corn-ExcnanGe.—Notwithstanding the arrivals of English wheat up to our 
market this week have been on a very moderate scale, the demand for that article 
has ruled heavy, at a decline of from 1s to 2s per quarter. In foreign wheat— 
both free and in bond—next to nothing has been doing, yet we can notice no 
alteration in value. Owing to the large supplies of barley, the best malting quali- 
ties have fallen is, other kinds 2s per quarter. Malt has moved off slowly, at 
about stationary prices, with a moderate supply on offer. Although very few oats 
have come to hand, the oat trade has been in a sluggish state, at previous quota- 
tions. Beans and peas have sold on easier terms Flour dull at late rates. 

English.—Wheat, Essex and Kent, red, 49s to 59s; ditto, white, 53s to 67s; 
Norfolk and Suffolk, red, 51s to 57s; ditto, white, 56s to 65s; rye, 32s to 34s; 
Grinding barley, 25s to 27s; distilling, 27s to 30s; malting ditto, 32s to 34s; 
Chevalier, 00s to 00s; Lincoln and Norfolk malt, 54s to 56s; brown ditto, 49s to 
52s; Kingston and Ware, 58s to 60s ; Chevalier, 60s to62s. Yorkshire and Lincoln- 
shire feed oats, 23s to 25s; potato ditto, 28s to 30s. Youghal and Cork, black, 
23s to 24s; ditto, white, 25s to 27s. Tick beans, new, 32s to 34s; ditto, old, 37s 
to 40s. Grey peas, 35s to 37s ; maple, 37s to 39s; white, 44s to 49s; boilers, 48s to 
54s per quarter. Town-made flour, 52s to 57s ; Suffolk, 41s to 43s; Stockton and 
Yorkshire, 39s to 4ts, per 280 Ibs. Foreign.—Free wheat, 00s to 00s; Dantzig, 
red, 52s to 60s; white, 56s to 68s. Jn Bond.—Barley, 26s to 28s. Oats, brew, 
24s to 26s; ditto, feed, 19s to 22s. Beans, 42s to 44s. Peas, 46s to 50s per quar- 
ter. Flour, American, 30s to 32s; Baltic, 00s to 00s per barrel. 

The Seed Market-—Linseed and cakes are in somewhat improved request, at full 
prices; but Canary has declined Is to 2s per quarter: other seeds rule about 
st+tionarv. 

The following are the present rates :—Linseed, English, sowing, 48s to 52s ; Bal- 
tic, crushing, 46s to 50s; Mediterranean and Odessa, 44s to 47s. Hempseed, 36s 
to 40s per quarter. Coriander, 12s to 18s per cwt. Brown mustard seed, 10s to 
15s ; white ditto, 12s to 18s 0d. Tares, 00s to 00s 00d per bushel. English rape- 
seed, new, £27 to £29 per last of ten quarters. Linseed cakes, English, £11 to 
£12 0s; ditto foreign, £8 to £8 15s per 1000. tapeseed cakes, £5 Os to 
£5 10s per ton. Canary, 44s to 48s per quarter. English Clover seed, red, 45s 
to 50s; extra, 52s to 55s; white, 60s to 62s; extra, up to 68s. Foreign, red, 40s 
to 48s ; extra, 50s; white, 60s to 62s; extra, 75s per cwt. 

Imperial Weekly Average.—Wheat, 56s 3d; barley, 38s 10d; oats, 2ls 9d; rye, 
33s Lld; beans, 36s 8d; peas, 38s Lid. 

Imperial Averages of Six Weeks which Govern Duty.—Wheat, 57s 2d; barley, 
32s 5d; oats, 23s 3d; rye, 34s 4d; beans, 39s Id, peas, 41s 2d per quarter. 

Duty on Foreign Corn.—W heat, 15s 0d ; barley, 6s Od; oats, 5s Od; rye, 8s 6d; 
beans, 3s 6d; peas, Is 6d. 

Bread.—The prices of wheaten bread in the metropolis, are from 9d to 93d; 
of household ditto, 7d to 84d for the 4lb. loaf. 

Tea —For most kinds of Teas the demand has become somewhat active, and the 
quotations have an upward tendency, with only a moderate quantity on offer in 
the private contract market. 

Sugar.—aAll descriptions of raw sugar have met a very slow inquiry this week, 
and prices have not been supported. Refined goods steady, at 64s to 64s 6d for 
brown, and 65s to 65s 6d for standard lumps. 

Coffee.—West India has moved off steadily, at very full prices. Ceylon has sold 
at a rise of from 1s to 2s per cwt., with a good request. All other descriptions are 
held at extreme rates. 

Riee.—This article has become quiet; nevertheless, fuli rates are obtained in 
every instance. 

Provisions.—The arrivals of Trish butter having been but moderate this week, 
rather more money has been obtained for selected qualities Foreign butter 
steady, at 106s to 109s forthe best parcels. The bacon market is firm, at a rise 
of 1s. per cwt. Hams and lard steady, at late rates, Other kinds of provisions 
rule about stationary. 

Tallow.—The market continues firm, although there is not quite so much busi- 
ness doing as of late P. Y. C., on the spot, may be had at 43s to 43s 3d per cwt. 

Hay and Straw.—Meadow hay, £3 8s to £4 12s; clover ditto, €4 8s to £5 15s; 
oat straw, £183 to £1 10s; wheat straw, £1 12s to £1 14s per load. 












Coals.—Adairs, 14s 64; New Tanfield, 14s; Tanfield Moor, 16s 9d; Hilda, 

16s 6d; Hotspur, 16s 3d; Eden Main, 17s 34; Lambton, 188; Stewarts, 18s 9d 
er ton. 

. Hops.—The best new Kent bags still continue in good request at full prices. 

All other kinds of hops rule about stationary. 

Wool.—As large public sales are shortly expected to take place, the demand 
privately is heavy, at formerly stationary prices. ; 

Potatoes.—The supplies of potatoes at the water-side being more than adequate 
to meet the wants of the dealers, the trade is heavy at drooping currencies, which 
now rule from 75s to 120s per ton 

Smithfield (Friday ).—Notwithstanding the supply of beasts on sale here this 
morning was small, the beef trade was in a very cepressed state, at, in some in- 
stances, a decline in the quotations of 2d per 8lbs. There were in the market 90 
beasts, 120 sheep, and 7 calves, from Holland. The numbers of sheep were 
limited, yet the inquiry for that description of stock was heavy, at a slight depres- 
sion in value. The veal trade was active, at an improvement in prices of 2d per 
8lbs. Pigs moved off readily, at Monday’s figures. Milch cows sold at from £16 
to £19 each. ‘ 

Per 8ibs., to sink the offal : —Coarse and inferior beasts, 2s 6d to 2s 8d; second 
quality ditto, 2s 10d to 3s 2d; prime large oxen, 3s 4d to 3s 8d; prime Scots, &e., 
3s 10d to 4s 2d; coarse and inferior sheep, 3s 4d to 3s 10d; second quality ditto, 
4s 0d to 4s 4d; prime coarse-woolled ditto, 4s 6d to 4s 8d; prime South Down 
ditto, 4s 10d to 5s 0d ; large coarse calves, 4s 4d to 5s 0d; prime small ditto, 5s 2d to 
5s 4d; large hogs, 3s 10d to 4s 6d ; neat small porkers, 4s 8d to 5s 2d. Suckling 
calves, 18s to 30s; and quarter old store pigs, 16s to 20s each. Beasts, 581; cows, 
121 ; sheep, 2940; calves, 99; pigs, 270. : 

Newgate and Leadenhall (Friday).—The general demand ruled heavy, at barely 
stationary prices. 

Per 8ibs., by the carcase :—Inferior beef, 2s 6d to 2s 8d; middling ditto, 2s 10d 
to 3s 0d; prime large ditto, 3s 0d to 3s 2d; prime small ditto, 3s 4d to 3s 6d; 
large pork, 3s 8d to 4s 4d; inferior mutton, 3s 4d to 3s 8d; middling ditto, 3s 10d 
to 482d; prime ditto, 4s 4d to 4s 6d; veal, 4s 4d to 5s 4d; small pork, 4s 6d to 
58 4d. Rost. HERBERT. 








MONETARY TRANSACTIONS OF THE WEEK. 
(From our City Correspondent.) 

From the commencement of business in the English Market on Monday, all 
descriptions of securities have gradually declined. Sales continue to predominate, 
and the great uncertainty that awaits the question of how the railway deposits are 
to be made to the Accountant-General, prevents, at present, any extensive pur- 
chases on private accounts. There can be little dou>t that many companies to 
whom the deposits on allotment have been readily paid, placed the amount in 
Government securities, and are now gradually selling for the purpose of making 
the payment to the Accountant-General within the period limited by act of Par- 
liament. These sales depress the market to an extent, that the purchases of the 
Government broker on account of the Savings Banks, &c. cannot counterbalance. 
Even at present, within scarcely a fortnight of the time of payment, any just esti- 
mate of the aggregate of deposits to be made, cannot be arrived at. From the 
caution, however, exercised by the money dealers, and the price now giving for 
money on the call, which is still farther enhanced if left for a fixed period, ex- 
tending forwards some time, it must be obvious that a great scarcity is anticipated 
about the end of January. Exchequer Bills have clearly indicated this probabi- 
lity, by the price declining nearly seven shillings since Monday: on that day the 
premium was 28 to 30; it is at present 23 to 24, having been lower. Consols 
have receded from 94§ to } (Monday’s price), to 942 to 3, closing quotation. Bank 
Stock has not suffered to the same extent, closing at 2032 to 2044. Reduced 
yielded, after a large purchase for the Savings Banks on Wednesday, and closes 
at 943 to}. New three-and-a-Quarter per Cents are 96}. 

The unsettled state of affairs in the English House, has limite: operations in the 
Foreign Market to an unusual extent. Prices have receded, but not to the extent 
that might have been anticipated. Brazilian on Monday quoted 82}, and closes 
at 82. Chilian has been done at 993; Mexican has declined from 303 to 303. 
Spanish Stock has been tolerably well supported, but closes at a slight reaction. 
The Five per Cents have fluctuated between 283, 29. and 28. The Three per Cents 
on Monday stood at 39 and closed at 38]. Peruvian is rather flatter, quoting 41; 
Venezuela is 43}; Dutch Two-and-a-Half per Cents have declined to 593; the 
Four per Cents to 94. 

The Railway Market opened rather buoyantly on Monday, but has since 
declined. Orders to sell continue to predominate; and, although some steady 
purchasing has been daily occurring, still, it is not sufficiently extensive to give a 
firmer tone to the market. Some of the lines progressing have receded in price, 
from approaching calls falling due. Scrips, even of the most bona-fide descrip- 
tion, are scarcely dealt in ; and the Account, which is tolerably heavy, progresses 
slowly. These depressing circumstances are, however, to be traced to the same 
source that renders the English market so heavy and declining. Any considerable 
change for the better can, therefore, be scarcely anticipated during the existence 
of the present state of financial affairs. The closing prices are :—Armagh, Cole- 
raine, and Portrush, 13; Birmingham and Oxford Junct.,—; Bridgwater and 
Minehead, — ; Bristol and Exeter, —; Ditto, New, —; Buckinghamshire, ~ 
pm.; Caledonian, 133; Ditto New, 3¢; Ditto, Extension, 3}; Cambrian and 
Grand Junction, } dis.; Chester and Holyhead, 153; Direct Manchester (Ras- 
trick’s), 3; Dudley, Madeley, and Broseley, 23; Eastern Counties, 213 ; Ditto 
Perpetual, 5 per Cent, No. 2, }pm.; Edinburgh and Glasgow, 74; Goole and 
Doncaster, 2 pm.; Great North ot England, 215; Great Western, —; Ditto Half 
Shares, 89 ; Ditto, Fifths, 363 ; Hull and Selby, 106 ; Leicester and Bedford, = pm. ; 
Leicester and Tamworth, } pm.; Liverpool and Leeds Direct, 13; Liverpool, 
Manchester, and Newcastle Junction, —; London and Birmingham, —; Ditto, 
Thirds, —; Ditto, Quarter Shares, —; Ditto, Fifths,-—; London and Black- 
wall, —; Ditto New,—; London and Brighton, 67; Ditto, Fifths, —; London 
and Croydon, 22; London, Hounslow, and Western, 13; London and South 
Western, 772; London and York, 4; Londonderry and Coleraine, 53; Lynn and 
Ely, 63, Lynn and Dereham, 6 exn; Manchester and Leeds, 135; Ditto Half 
Shares, 61; Ditto, Fifths, 11{ ; Manchester, Buxton, and Matlock, 1} pm.; Man- 
chester and Southampton, 33; Midland, Birmingham, and Derby, 122; Newcastle 
and Darlington Junction, 593; Ditto New Brandling, 53; Newcastle and Berwick, 
22; North Kent and Direct Dover, 3; North Staffordshire, 3 pm.; Northampton, 
Banbury, and Cheltenham, 2¢; Oxford, Worcester, and Wolverhampton, 143; 
Somersetshire Midland, 2g; South Midland, 2] pm; South and Midlands Junc- 
tion, 3 dis.; South Eastern and Dover, No. 1, 153; Do. No, 4, 33; Staines and 
Richmond, 2}; Welch Midland, 2}; York and Lancaster, 13; Boulogne and 
Amiens, 12}; Ceylon, $; Dijon and Mulhouse, 2}; Dutch Rhenish, 73; East 
Indian, 13; Great North of France, 14} ; Luxembourg, 23; Orleans and Vierzon, 
17; Paris and Lyons (Ganneron’s), 33; Paris and Lyons (Calon’s); 22; West 
Flanders, 5. Mines: British Iron, 24; Real del Monte Unregistered, 4. 


THE LONDON GAZETTE. 


TuEspayY, JAN. 13. 

BANKRUPTCY ANNULLED. 

W. LEWIS, Barnsley, tobacconist and tea-dvaler. 
BANKRUPTS. 
C. BARTLETT, Southampton, merchant 
H. MUGGERIDGE, St. John-street, Smithfield, wire-drawer. 
MARY GUY and H. SMITH, Farringdon-street and Ludgate-hill, linan-drapers 
and straw-hat manutacturers. 

J. STEVENS, Clement’s-inn, builder. 
M. MACLEAN, Basinghall-street, and Stroud, Gloucester, cloth-factor. 
T. EDWARDS, Liansaintfraid, Montgomery, surgeon and apothecary. 
J. REID, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, ship-broker. 
H. LEVY, Plymouth, tobacconist. 
J. G. GORE, Cheltenham, inu-keeper. 
T.C W. PIERCE and G HOMAN, Manchester, merchants. 
J. WILKINSON, Haslingden, Lancaster, joiner and builder. 
T. WILDERS, Sloane-street, brewer aad maltster. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATION. 
R. HALL, Glasgow, writer. 











Fripay, JAN. 16. 
WAR-OFFICE, January 16. 
Ist Dragoon Guards: Lieut. J. Foster to be Lieutenant, vice Sir R. Gethin, Bart. 
12th Light Dragoons: Cornet T. C. Maunsell to be Lieutenant, vice Mulcaster ; 
T. G. A. Oakes to be Cornet, vice Maunsell. 
2nd Foot: Lieut. E. S. Smyth, to be Adjutant, vice Addison. 
52nd: Major R French to be Lieutenant-Colonel, vice W. Blois; Capt. C. W. 
Forester to be Major vice French; Capt. F. Audrews to be Captain, vice Forester ; 
Lieut. C. G. Fountaine to be Captain, vice Andrews ; Ensien W. F. Riley to be 
Lieutenant, vice Fountaine; G. S. Synge to be Ensign, vice Riley. 
70th: Capt. C. A. H. Rumbold to be Captain, vice Dickson. 
74th: J. Jago to be Ensign, vice Sleeman. 
82nd: C J. Harford to be Ensign, vice Lloyd. 
83rd: Lieut. Sir R. Gethin, Bart., to be Lieutenant, vice Foster; T. G. L. C. 
Gwyn, to be Ensign, vice Campbell. 
Ist West India Regiment: Capt. C. S. Dickson to be Captain, vice Rnmbold. 
oe West India Regiment, T. Kehoe, M D., to be Assistant-Suryeon, vice Rich- 
ardson. 
UNATTACHED.—To be Captains: Lieut. N. Horsley; and Adjutant L. Cowell. 
Brevet.—Capt. F. Andrews to be Major in the Army. 
BANKRUPTS. 
T. L. EVILL and T. DOWGLASS, Vigo-street, cloth-manufacturers. 
I. DENNING, Tichborne-street, watchmaker. 
T. W. HOOPER, Bathurst-street, Hyde Park-gardens, chemist. 
A. BENNETT, Bridge House-place, Newington-causeway, window-blind-maker. 
T. CASWELL and J. T. TINDALL, Northampton, leather-sellers. 
F. KERR, Harley-street, Marylebone, bookseller, 
T. BROWN, Leeds, stock- broker. 
W. ORCHARD, Portsea, builder. 
%. STAFFORD, Warnford-court, share-agent. 
W. LAWRENCE, Sheffield, stove-manufacturer. 
T. CLAY, Longroydridge, Yorkshire, merchant. 
T. WILLIAMS, Thomas-street, Bristol, victualler. 
W. MAUD, Liverpool, victualler. 
P. OWEN, Liverpool, miller. 
R E. WALKER, Liverpool, ship-broker. 
J. ALLDRITT, Rugeley, Staffordshire, rope-maker. 
W. BUCKLEY, Holling-grove, Yorkshire, woollen cloth-manufacturer. 
SCOTCH SEQUESTR. IN. 
G, BORROWMAN, Hawick, draper, — ” 
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al - ter’d = string. 




























































































I’ve got my own lute home again, The chord that wakened to that touch 
3ut ah, how changed its tone! Was strung by Jove’s own hand; 
The sound of its once happy strain And its wild melody was such 
For ever now is gone. As heart could not withstand. 
Its gentle murmurs, loved so much, But hatred now is where love thrilled; 
Have turned to noisy mirth; Hope’s cheering sounds are fled ; 
And oh! it had one fairy touch And Memory’s urn is sadly filled 
I would not lose for earth. With ashes of the dead! 
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